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THE WEEK. 


————_+ 2 —— 


PARLIAMENT has been occupied 
with the grave Eastern crisis 
during the week. There had 
been some intention on the part 
of Sir William Harcourt to move the adjournment 
of the House on Monday in order to call attention to 
Lord Salisbury’s statement respecting Crete and the 
European Concert. This intention was frustrated, 
owing to the fact that Mr. Dillon had given notice 
of a motion on the subject. Mr. Dillon was prepared 
to withdraw his notice; but this could not be done 
formally until the following day. It was not, 
consequently, until Tuesday that any debate on 
the coercion of Greece took place. On that day 
Lord Kimberley raised the question in the House 
of Lords, and drew from the Prime Minister a grave 
and very important statement. Lord Kimberley 
had expressed the personal opinion that, as a mere 
matter of policy, Crete ought to be joined to the 
kingdom of Greece. Lord Salisbury, in reply, in- 
timated that whatever the merits of the question 
might be, the Great Powers were resolutely opposed 
to any union between Greece and Crete at the 
present moment. He spoke in a manner which 
suggested that he had found difficulties in inducing 
the European Concert to agree to the ultimate 
withdrawal of Turkish troops from Crete. Through- 
out his speech his tone was very grave, and not 
very hopeful. 


PUBLIC AFFAIRS : 
AT HOME. 


In the House of Commons, on the same evening, 
the Cretan Question was raised by Sir William 
Harcourt, and a prolonged debate ensued, in which 
the ardent sympathy of the Liberal party, not 
merely with the Cretans, but with the Greeks, was 
made fully apparent. Nor were expressions of 
sympathy forthcoming from the Liberal benches 
only. Mr. Courtney, Mr. Arnold-Forster, and 
Colonel Saunderson all spoke in favour of the 
equitable treatment of the Greeks. To sum up 
the debate on the Liberal side, it may be said 
that there was a full recognition of the fact that 
it is to the action of the Greeks that Crete will 
be indebted for her liberation, and that in these 
circumstances the people of England would regard 
with horror the possible use of force by this country 
against the Greeks. At the same time, the more 
responsible members of the Opposition formally dis- 
claimed any intention of dictating to Greece, or of 
encouraging her in a course which might land her in 





the gravest disasters. The debate as a whole showed 


very clearly the direction in which English sympa- 
thies move, but it showed also that responsible 
persons in both parties are not prepared to advocate 
any distinct line of action differing from that pursued 
by the Government. 


THE Voluntary Schools Bill was under discussion 
in Committee of the House on Monday night, when 
several amendments to Clause 1 were disposed of. 
Mr. Lambert moved that the new grant should be 
distributed only among necessitous Voluntary schools, 
but was defeated by 276 to 104 votes. Mr. Evans 
proposed that the words “sectarian and British” 
should be employed instead of “ Voluntary” in 
describing the schools to be benefited. This also 
was defeated by a large majority. Another amend- 
ment, moved by Mr. Perks, providing that the aid 
grant should be given only to schools in which no 
fees were charged, was discussed at considerable 
length, until Mr. Balfour moved the closure, and 
succeeded in defeating it by 276 to 102 votes, 


On Wednesday afternoon the House of Commons 
went on with the Committee stage of the Bill, which 
on Tuesday night there had hardly been time to 
touch. Amendments were dealt with which aimed 
respectively at preventing the sum of five shillings 
per child from being the irreducible minimum pay- 
able under the Bill; at securing that voluntary 
subscriptions should be kept up as the condition of 
participation in the grant; and at reducing the 
grant to the figure of four shillings per child, which 
was thought sufficient last year. This last amend- 
ment found strong support among the Welsh mem- 
bers, who, from the circumstances of the Principality, 
are more inclined than anyone else to regard the 
grant as nothing more than a fresh endowment of 
an Establishment to which their constituents, 
for the most part, do not belong. Of course, 
all the amendments were defeated, the second and 
third being closured as well. After the third had 
been dealt with, the first ten lines of the clause were 
also closured by Mr. Balfour, the Chairman permit- 
ting the closure on the ground that the remaining 
amendments to them were out of order. The need 
for close scrutiny of the text of the Bill, however, 
had been made clear by the debate on the first 
amendment, and, as Sir Henry Fowler pointed out 
later in the evening, discussion in the country cannot 
be closured as it may be in the House. Still later, 
the result of the Halifax election gave some indica- 
tion as to the feeling of Yorkshire towards the 
policy of the present Government. 
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On Thursday evening an amendment was under 
discussion proposing to get rid of the machinery for 
distributing the grant among individual schools—of 
which very little is known, except that it will be 
cumbrous and exasperating in its working—by pay- 
ing the five-shilling grant to all schools alike. After 
an excellent case had been made out for it, it was 
closured, and rejected, of course. Rejection, equally of 
course, awaited amendments tending respectively to 
ensure that the grant should be spent in improving 
efficiency instead of relieving subscribers or paying 
school debts: and to secure a definition of neces- 
sitous schools. Except for another speech of veiled 
sarcasm from Sir John Gorst — for one cannot 
suppose he is serious in his references to the 
Committee of Council, which, moreover, is not the 
ultimate distributing authority under the Bill—the 
arguments on the Ministerial side were not remark- 
able. The Bill is daily more thoroughly exposed as 
a Bill for the relief of subscribers to and managers 
of voluntary schools; and though the mass of the 
Unionist party is quite satisfied with that, the 
country assuredly is not. 


In his address to the crowded and enthusiastic 
meeting which packed the great hall of the “ Edin- 
burgh Castle” at Stepney on Thursday evening, Sir 
William Harcourt, despite the “caution and re- 
serve” which becomes an ex-Minister, contrived to 
express with tolerable freedom the impatience which 
most Englishmen feel at the present moment with 
the Concert of Europe, and their indignation at the 
seeming futility of its solution of the Cretan Question. 
He ridiculed the notion of the Powers fighting over 
Crete among themselves—perhaps overlooking the 
circumstance that it is the secondary or tertiary 
results of the Cretan conflagration which are ex- 
pected to set up the friction which will light the 
European blaze—condemned Mr. Balfour's unworthy 
gibe at Greece's attempt to “enlarge her estate” inthe 
terms that itdeserved,and attacked very emphatically 
the proposal to leave the Turkish troops to do police 
duty in Crete. Our Foreign Office, he pointed out, 
says that they will have to be withdrawn; but is 
not the ultimatum to Greece to be matched by an 
ultimatum to Turkey ? Turning to domestic affairs, 
he effectively compared the Unionist Concert to the 
Concert of Europe: pointed out how it had broken 
up the Education Bill last year, and had only been 
restrained from breaking up this one by fears of 
a Ministerial crisis: reminded his audience that its 
social policy, so far, was represented only by the 
Truck Act, while the spirit of the rest was indi- 
cated by the Tory attitude in the Penrhyn dispute; 
and finally exhibited once more the gross unfair- 
ness of the Voluntary Schools Bill in plan and 
machinery alike. It was an admirable fighting 
speech, and ought to do something to stimulate the 
Liberalism of East London; while as an expression 
we fear we cannot say of English policy, but of 
English feeling on the Greek crisis, it ought to find 
echoes abroad. That feeling, too, has been simul- 
taneously demonstrated by the very remarkable 
telegram from a hundred Members of Parliament 
which the Daily Chronicle has despatched to the 
King of Greece. 


Tue Navy Estimates for the year 1896-7, 
which were published with an explanatory ‘tate- 
ment on Wednesday, show a net increase of only 
£15,000. Nevertheless, under every head in the 
list of items there is an increase with the excep- 
tion of naval construction, where there is a de- 
crease of £511,000. The cfticial explanation given 
is that this is, so t» speak, a matter of book- 
keeping; the cost of the increase of the fleet 
now in progress has been spread over three years, 
and the heaviest part of it assigned to the first 


Ir housekeepers are in earnest in wishing to benefit the unemployed in East 
London, they should buy Bryant & May's Mat and refuse the foreign matches 
which are depriving the w ersin East I n of a large an tin weekly wages, 





of the three. The Times, we see, regards this ex- 
planation with very qualified satisfaction, and accepts 
it with some reserve. The increase is most noticeable 
in the personnel of the service, there being in all 
6,300 men and boys added, of whom 1,000 are marines. 
There is a considerable improvement in the position 
of the Naval Reserve men, and the engineers of that 
force are to have special opportunities afforded them 
of studying naval boilers. There is to be an incri». 
in the supply of naval cadets, and improvements are 
to be made both in their education and in the 
technical training of young officers. Very satis- 
factory accounts are given of the performances of 
the new vessels and the new types of boiler. The 
Estimates and explanations are not startling to the 
average reader, but we can hardly suppose they 
will satisfy either the experts, from Mr. Allan, M.P., 
downwards, or the naval Jingoes—not to speak of 
Liberals of an old-fashioned type. 


THe Halifax election was won in the face of 
heavy odds. At the last election—the borough, it 
must be remembered, returning two members—a 
Conservative was returned at the head of the poll. 
The Labour party, which made a good show at the 
last election, had failed to come to terms with the 
Liberal organisation, and had secured one of the 
ablest of the Independent Labour leaders in the 
person of Mr. Tom Mann as their candidate; and 
Sir Savile Crossley, who represented the united 
Unionists, stands also, in the popular’ mind, 
for a business which employs some four thousand 
hands in the borough, while he bears a name which 
is justly held in honour there for reasons quite 
independent of politics. Nevertheless Mr. Billson, 
the excellent Liberal who formerly represented the 
Barnstaple division, and made so admirable a fight 
last December in East Bradford, was returned by a 
majority of 412 on a very heavy poll. The Liberal 
strength increased somewhat and the Unionist 
strength decreased, in comparison with the General 
Election ; while the Labour vote fell off by nearly 
one-half. It is true that Mr. Lister was far more 
popular locally than Mr. Tom Mann, but there is 
good reason to suppose that many of the supporters 
of the latter left him at the last moment to vote for 
the Unionist candidate. This, of course, heightens 
the significance of Mr. Billson’s victory. 


THE banquet given by the Lord Mayor at the 
Mansion House on Tuesday to Mr. Bayard, the 
retiring Ambaseador of the United States, was one 
of the most notable functions of the kind we have 
had for many years past. The gathering of guests 
was very influential and thoroughly representative, 
and real enthusiasm was shown by the company in 
their recaption of the distinguished man to whom 
they wished to do honour. Mr. Bayard’s speech was 
very interesting, and was marked by that fine feeling 
of brotherhood which has animated him during the 
whole term of his residence in this country. Lord 
Salisbury, who was present at the banquet, and who 
responded for the toast of the English-speaking races, 
made a notable little speech, in which he declared 
that he did not believe that anything would seriously 
separate the British and American nations. 


Mr. RHODES'S examination by Mr. Blake was 
completed yesterday week in the South African 
Committee. Mr. Labouchere began his cross -ex- 
amination the same day, and drew from the witness 
a statement as to Germany being the foreign Power 
which he had charged with having intentions regard- 
ing the Transvaal. He entered at length into the 
question of the substantial grievances from which 
he alleged the Uitlanders were suffering under the 
Boer Government, and was smartly cross-examined 
concerning them by the member for Northampton. 
On Tuesday, when Mr. Labouchere resumed his 
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examination, there was the first open display 
of differences among the members of the Com- 
mittee. Mr. Labouchere was putting questions 
to Mr. Rhodes intended to draw from him a state- 
ment as to his pecuniary interest in the Chartered 
Company, when the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
raised a vehement and angry protest against the 
questions being put. Mr. Labouchere insisted upon 
L right to ask them, and the Committee-room was 
c. red in order to enable the question to be dis- 
cussed. The discussion was, of course, private; but 
it was clear, when the reporters were readmitted, 
and the examination was resumed, that the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer had succeeded in stifling 
this important part of the inquiry. 


WHILE the Powers are busy formu- 
lating general principles for the 
new Cretan constitution — which 
would be eminently satisfactory if only some means 
could be devised of putting them into practice—the 
course of events in the island itself, outrunning their 
immediate capacity to deal with it, has been steadily 
going from bad to worse. The insurgents have made 
it clear that nothing will stop their fighting except a 
military occupation by European troops; they have 
been winning victories over the Turks and Mussul- 
man Cretans, and have captured three thousand of 
the former in a fort near Selino; the new Monte- 
negrin gendarmerie, seeing but scant prospect of 
pay, has declined to serve for the most part, and 
is being disbanded accordingly; and on Tuesday 
the old Turkish gendarmerie, having received no 
pay for fourteen months, broke out in mutiny, 
killed their commanding officer, and had to be fired 
upon by the sailors landed from the Russian war- 
ships. Italian volunteers are promised to the 
number of a hundred thousand—the figure is doubt- 
less a bit of Italian hyperbole, but a twentieth part 
of it would be quite enough to make trouble; 
soldiers of fortune will doubtless pour in from all 
quarters, and there is good reason to suppose that 
the insurgents will also be reinforced by a large 
part of Colonel Vassos’s force now in the island. 
Meanwhile Greek troops are being massed on the 
Thessalian border, and Turkish troops, regular and 
irregular, both there and in Albania. If Greece 
decides to withdraw, there will be all the more 
reason for her to make trouble in Macedonia; and it 
is there that the real danger lies. 


ABROAD. 


Tue little expedition of the Niger Company has 
met with more serious resistance than had been 
hoped in its progress to Ilorin. Last Tuesday fort- 
night, while advancing thither, it was unexpectedly 
and, it is said, treacherously attacked. But it formed 
square, repulsed the enemy's cavalry, and next day, 
after some spirited fighting at the crossing of the 
Ogoa River, it bombarded and took the capital. The 
result is eminently satisfactory. Another little State 
which was well on the way to a civilisation of its 
own is freed from the rule of alien tyrants, and the 
Hinterland of Lagos is opened up. So, we fear, is 
the liquor traffic; but the Company has been very 
successful in repressing that hitherto, and we trust 
it will be on the watch against smugglers. 


IN the present state of European tension, Parlia- 
mentary elections take a very subordinate place in the 
public mind. It might well escape the notice even of 
a tolerably diligent reader of the leading papers of 
the Continent, that two general elections are now 
pending, and that one is (under rather limited con- 
ditions, it is true) the first trial of manhood suffrage. 
We hear nothing of the general election in Italy, and 
next to nothing of that in Austria. The latter, how- 
ever, began on Thursday, at least in the new “curia” 
or “estate,” which is composed of practically the 








whole body of citizens, and has just been placed by 
the Franchise Act side by side with the other elec- 
toral classes represented in the Reichsrath. In 
Austria, it must be remembered, an attempt has 
been made to reproduce in a modern guise the 
medieval representation of “ estates.’ The landed 
interest, the Chambers of Commerce, the towns, 
and the rural districts, severally elect their re- 
spective quotas of members; but in all these the 
franchise is limited by a high qualification. To 
these classes the new “curia” is now added, with 
a representation of 72 members out of a total 
of 425. The indications are said to point to the capture 
of the new electors by the Anti-Semite and Clericals 
rather than by the Socialists, though the latter 
are expected to carry a few seats in Galicia and in 
the industrial districts of Bohemia. The whole of 
the elections (in the other curiz) will not be over 
for three weeks. The only prediction that can be 
made is that the forces of reaction will triumph. 


Tue proposal to establish a Federal Bank for 
Switzerland, which was submitted to a popular vote 
on Sunday last, was rejected by (approximately) 
251,840 votes to 192,831. Ziirich, Berne, Aargau, 
Thurgau, and two or three other German-speaking 
cantons, gave it a majority, though there were 
considerable minorities everywhere, even in Ziirich, 
the headquarters of the Radical and centralising 
party as well as of Swiss Socialism. Contrary to 
expectation, the cantons of St. Gall and the 
Grisons proved adverse, while the smaller cantons 
for the most part, and French Switzerland gener- 
ally, were overwhelmingly so—Vaud, for example, 
by nearly seven to one. The Centralists, we are 
privately informed, were very hopeful to the last. 
Of course, as we said last week, the rejection does 
not settle the question. The objection is largely 
to the details of the scheme devised by the Legis- 
lature, which would have opened the way to 
political corruption, besides involving considerable 
risks to Federal finance. Still, the Centralist Party 
have received another defeat. 


PRESIDENT MCKINLEY'S inaugural address is a 
sound, sensible, and dignified document, which will 
doubtless tend to reassure European public opinion. 
Some passages of it, indeed, may possibly disappoint 
the people who thought that the Gold Demo- 
crats had not only assisted him but carried him 
captive; while other passages will prove extremely 
exasperating both to the Silver men and currency 
fanatics of the South and West, and to the Jingoes 
throughout the Union. But other passages will act 
as palliatives for their discontent; and, allow- 
ing for the known views of his party, it is sound, 
consistent, and in some points quite unexpectedly 
satisfactory. The President begins by emphasising 
the urgent need of currency reform, which—though 
we see doubts are expressed in some quarters as 
to this interpretation—must surely mean the retire- 
ment of greenbacks, and may possibly mean some 
reform in the matter of silver certificates also. 
He speaks favourably, as the St. Louis platform 
bound him to do, of international bimetallism ; 
but until it is secured nothing must be done 
to tamper with the gold basis. Currency r2form 
may either be undertaken by Congress o: en- 
trusted to him; in the latter case—obviously the 
preferable, if not the only, course —he will appoint a 
commission of experts to deal with the subject. 
But to reform the currency an adequate revenue is 
imperatively necessary; and the policy of the United 
States is to raise revenue by indirect taxation—a 
policy, he might have added, that has become a 
necessity since the income-tax decision, unless, 
indeed, the States are to raise “matricular con- 
tributions ” for Federal necessities, as in the German 
Empire, and the whole system of taxation is to be 
revolutionised. Accordingly, there must be increased 
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Customs duties, regulated by the aim of protecting 
native labour and of obtaining reciprocity from 
other nations, Foreign immigration is to be further 
restricted — which we knew before—and the 
illiteracy prevalent in certain States is condemned 
in terms to which the Federal Congress can give no 
practical effect. 


But, while the President is Protectionist, he is 
anything but Jingo. Mere territorial aggression he 
strongly condemns, but the “firm and dignified 
foreign policy” which is to protect the rights of 
American citizens is quite consistent, it may be re- 
marked parenthetically, with very far-reaching 
interference in the affairs of Cuba. And there is a 
most emphatic and significant passage commending 
the Anglo-American Arbitration Treaty to the 
Senate, and claiming it as due to American in- 
itiative—a patriotic appeal which will at least 
encourage public opinion in its favour, if it does 
not move the recalcitrant Senators. Finally, Con- 
gress is to meet in extra session next Monday week 
—a fact which will at any rate bring the present 
“ suppressed crisis” in business matters to an earlier 
end than had been feared. 


THE message seems to have produced a good 
impression. We do not see how Mr. McKinley could 
have said anything else, but we feel bound to say 
that he has said it unexpectedly well. He may be 
only a mouthpiece, but he performs the function 
with dignity. The passages on currency will, 
on the whole, reassure the Gold Democrats, and 
the hopes held out of international bimetallism. 
The passages on Trusts, though we fear it 
will be impossible to give effect to them, will 
mitigate the wrath of the Populists and Silver 
Democrats of the South and West. The economic 
doctrines, of course, we regret, but we knew them 
all before. And the fact that he has the whole 
Republican machine at his back, whatever its 
remoter dangers, will at least do something to pro- 
mote the ratification of the Arbitration Treaty. 


INDEPENDENTLY of the fact 
that Dickens has now become a 
classic, his popularity we are 
often told is on the wane. Superfine critics say he 
deserves it, though that view is happily not very 
generally held. Still, we doubt if anyone among 
the younger generation—unless, of course, the sub- 
ject were set as an item in a serious examination in 
Kinglish literature—could do the examination paper 
in “ Pickwick"’ that C. S. Calverley, when he was 
an undergraduate at Cambridge, set to a select 
company of friends. At the same time, looking 
at the “ Gadshill Edition” now in course of public- 
ation by Messrs. Chapman & Hall, with its clear 
type, manageable size, and excellent reproductions 
of the original illustrations, we think the decline 
cannot be anything like so large as is supposed. 
The enormous length of Dickens's works formerly 
prevented cheap editions of them from being very 
satisfactory, and those who remember the old 
“ Charles Dickens Edition,” and the older edition 
in green covers and double-columned, may 
well be astonished at the contrast presented 
by the volume of “Oliver Twist'’ now before us. 
Like the rest of the series, it is provided with an 
introduction and notes by Mr. Andrew Lang, who 
points out, as a warning to young writers, the 
enormous strain put by Dickens on his powers 
of production; and also lays stress on the tragic 
power possessed by the book, notwithstanding its 
aad dubious pathos and the weakness of its 
plot 


LITERATURE, etc. 


ADMIRERS of the Stuart Kings—as most people 
are at some period of their lives—and a good many 








readers with sounder views of history likewise, 
will be delighted with Mr. Allan Fea’s “ Flight 
of the King” (London: John Lane), an account, 
with photographs and sketches by the author, 
and sixteen portraits in photogravure, of the 
hiding- places of Charles II. during his flight 
after the battle of Worcester and until the 
consummation of his “miraculous escape.” The 
book is unquestionably attractive in form and con- 
tents—we note, as minor details, the excellence 
of the binding and the type—and will be found 
interesting not only by the Legitimist League, 
but by all who like historic associations simply as 
such. Several nearly contemporary “ narratives” 
are included in the book and enhance its value. 


M. JULES DE BurRLET, M. Beernaert’s 
OBITUARY. successor as Prime Minister of Belgium, 
had also held the portfolios of the 
Interior and Public Instruction from 1888 to 1895, 
when he became Minister for Foreign Affairs. After 
his resignation of office at the end of 1895, he had 
been made Minister to Lisbon. He was always a 
strong Clerical and Protectionist.—The Very Rev. 
Owen Phillips, D.D., Dean of St. David's and formerly 
Warden of Llandovery School, had done good work 
both for Welsh education and for the Welsh Church. 
—Mr. H. G. Hewlett, Keeper of the Land Revenue 
Records and Enrolments, was himself a poet and the 
friend and associate of very eminent literary men.— 
The Rev. Robert Hunter, LL.D., possessed consider- 
able scientific and literary attainments, and was best 
known as the first editor of the “ Encyclopzdic 
Dictionary.” 








LIBERALS AND GREECE. 





W* cannot remember any crisis during the last 
‘Y thirty years when a more urgent duty was 
laid upon the Liberal party than that with which 
it is confronted at the present moment. Making no 
pretension to speak with authority either direct or 
borrowed, and having no claim to be heard save 
that which may be found in an intense devotion 
to Liberal principles, we nevertheless venture to 
raise our voice against what appears to be the 
popular Liberal policy in the existing crisis. Nothing 
would be easier, and for the mere partisan nothing 
more profitable, than to join in the vehement 
demands of those who insist that the first and 
only duty of Liberals just now is to “back up 
Greece” at all costs and hazards. The Greeks 
have been fortunate enough to secure the almost 
unanimous vote of the British people. Whilst the 
strong and. mighty hesitated and deliberated, they, 
with only the strength of their native enthusiasm, 
acted. Sword in hand, they undertook to cut the 
Gordian knot which the European Concert was 
ae to untie with bungling fingers. We cannot 
pretend to be surprised at the fact that this action 
on their part has aroused the enthusiastic admiration 
of a nation like ours. Moreover, there is always the 
fundamental consideration that, speaking for English- 
men as a whole, our warmest desire is that Crete 
should not only be torn from the talons of the 
Turkish vulture, but united to Greece. That is 
what everybody wishes. Lord Salisbury in his speech 
last Thursday made it clear that he wished it, among 
others; and there is no need to say that there is not 
a Liberal worthy of his name who does not wish it 
also. We are ail, therefore, agreed as to the end at 
which we ought to aim. Where we differ is as to 
the duty that lies nearest us, and the means by 
which that end can be most certainly and safely 
attained. Ought we to encourage Greece to resist 
the mandate of united Europe, and to rush into 
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a struggle, glorious in itself, and directed to 
a noble end, but which may, and in all prob- 
ability will, bring disaster upon the great cause of 
freedom and upon Europe as a whole? That is the 
question which Liberals are bound to ask them- 
selves to-day, and a more solemn question they 
could hardly put to their hearts and their con- 
sciences. If, carried away by their generous sym- 
pathies, they should support the Greeks in a line 
of action which must result in war, and which may 
result in ruin, then they are bound in honour to go 
further still, and to demand that the weight of the 
sword of Great Britain should be thrown into the 
scale on the side of the Greeks. So far as we 
can gather, nobody in this country goes so far 
as this. We are asked not to take up arms, if 
necessary against all Europe, in order to ensure the 
triumph of the Greek enterprise in Crete, but only 
to encourage that enterprise with our sympathy, 
and to leave the Greeks to bear the brunt of the 
battle unaided. We confess that this does not seem 
to us to be a noble line for Liberals to take. It is 
right and proper that we should express our sym- 
pathy with a gallant race which, true to its most 
glorious traditions, has dared so much for the great 
cause of human freedom. But it would be a sorry 
anti-climax if, after we have spurred on the Greeks 
to resist Europe, we were to tell them that the only 
help they need expect from us was such as could be 
afforded by glowing leading articles and eloquent 
speeches. We imagine that when they discovered 
that our sympathy meant nothing more than this, 
they would not be slow in coming to the conclusion 
that upon the whole they would rather have been 
without it. 

What is the real position of Greece at the 
present moment? The king, acting under a direct 
and irresistible impulse from the people, has made 
a daring and heroic attempt not only to secure the 
freedom of the Cretans, but to gratify the natural 
and laudable desire of the Greeks that Crete 
should be made one with themselves. In the first 
part of his enterprise he has been successful, and, 
whatever may now happen, nothing can rob Greece 
of the honour of having finally secured the salvation 
of the Cretans. But in trying to carry out the 
second part of his programme he finds himself con- 
fronted by a barrier which, so far as ordinary fore- 
sight can enable us to perceive, seems to be impass- 
able. Certain of the Great Powers declare emphat- 
ically that for the present they will not allow Crete to 
be united to Greece. Their reasons for coming to this 
determination may be good or bad. ‘To us they 
seem to be wholly bad. But that is a matter of 
detail. The stubborn fact remains that the majority of 
the European Powers announce their resolve to resist 
the union of Greece and Crete by force if necessary. 
Nor is this all. It is the Concert of Europe which 
has given the Greeks their triumph in wresting 
Crete from the grasp of the Sultan. Of that Concert 
Great Britain is a member, and we have reason to 
believe that it has been chiefly through the action of 
Great Britain that the triumph of the Greeks has 
been made secure. Lord Salisbury, by insisting that 
before any steps were taken against Greece the 
autonomy of Crete and her virtual independence 
should be recognised by Europe, has rendered a 
service to the cause of freedom which Liberals are 
bound to acknowledge. Whatever may be his errors 
in other matters, in this he has faithfully repre- 
sented the cardinal principles of the Liberal policy. 
Bat he could only win the assent of Europe to 
the recognition of Cretan independence, and 
could only secure more gentle treatment for 
Greece than that which was proposed by Russia 
and Germany, by maintaining this country in 








her position as a member of the European Concert. 
As a member of the Concert we have secured the 
recognition of Cretan freedom, and have also ensured 
a certain amount of consideration on the part of the 
Great Powers towards Greece. This triumph of 
British diplomacy imposes upon us certain respon- 
sibilities. We cannot back out of the Concert after 
having induced it to accept our terms for remaining 
in it. To do so would be to justify all the suspicions 
which are entertained with respect to us on the Con- 
tinent. Our honesty and good faith would again be 
impugned, and not without reason. We fully under- 
stand the natural impatience with which men speak 
of the Concert. It has been a clumsy and bungling 
instrument. It has worked so slowly that at times 
it has not seemed to be working at all, and with 
some at least of its objects Englishmen have little 
sympathy. But, at any rate, before we destroy it let us 
ask what there is to take its place. The Concert gone, 
what remains but a number of individual Powers, 
each with selfish objects of its own to serve, and 
each filled with desperate suspicions of its neigh- 
bours? Does any sane man really believe that it 
would be safe to trust to the dread of war, which 
all the nations of Europe naturally feel, to ensure 
the maintenance of the peace when once the bond 
of the Concert had been untied, and the struggle 
for the final partition of the Ottoman territory had 
been begun by the successful incursion of the Greeks 
into Crete? If there are persons who cherish this 
optimistic delusion, they are preparing for them- 
selves a terrible awakening. 

It is for the Liberal party in this grave crisis 
to declare its profound sympathy with the Greeks, 
and its fervent hope that before long their just 
aspirations may be fulfilled; but it is at the same 
time our clear duty to impress upon the excitable 
politicians of Athens the fact that, having secured 
the liberation of Crete, they must now ask them- 
selves whether they are justified in going further, 
and plunging Europe into war in order that Crete 
may at once become not only free, but Greek. 
Nobody in England has proposed that we should 
take up the sword against Europe in order to help 
the Greeks to secure this object. All that we have 
to offer them is our moral support, and of that they 
may rest assured. But that moral support will be 
given to them far more unreservedly, and in the end 
will prove far more effective, if on their part they 
will curb their natural enthusiasm, and yielding to 
the stern logic of facts, bow to the inevitable 
and wait—for a very brief season, we believe— 
for the moment when their complete triumph will be 
assured to them. 








THE EDUCATION SHAM. 





[* is to be hoped that the public is not so com- 
I. pletely absorbed in following events in the 
East as to be unable to give close attention to 
what is happening in the House of Commons just 
now in connection with the Education Bill. 
We fear it must be conceded that the interest 
even of Members of Parliament in the fight 
against the proposals of the Government is 
affected by the pressure of foreign affairs. In 
no other way, at all events, can we account for 
the small number of Liberals who are taking part 
in the divisions on the Schools Bill. Here is a 
struggle of the very first consequence to English- 
men. It is a struggle in which, for the first time 
since the passing of the Household Suffrage Act, 
the Government of the day has unfurled the flag 
of clerical supremacy, and has made an open and 
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direct attempt to obtain for the Church of England 
a special and inequitable form of favour by means 
of an Act of Parliament. How comes it in these 
circumstances that every member of the Liberal 
party is not at his post in the House of Commons 
whilst this attack upon the principles of religious 
liberty and equality is being made? We admit that 
the discussion is being carried on by the occupants of 
the Liberal front benches with great spirit and vigour. 
Sir Henry Fowler, for example, both in the House of 
Commons and out of it, has thrown himself into 
the battle with the greatest spirit, and has dealt the 
shrewdest blows at the Government that they have 
yet received from any of their opponents. Mr. Acland 
and a host of non-official Liberals have also done their 
duty admirably, but the fact remains that the re- 
presentation of the party in the division lobby has 
not by any means been what it ought to have been, 
and that, in consequence, a false impression is 
conveyed to the public of the real state of Liberal 
opinion with regard to this measure. 

It is the more to be regretted that this should be 
the case because the Education Bill becomes the 
more obnoxious to Liberal principles and to the 
feelings of the average Englishman the more closely 
it is considered. The debates which have taken 
“vena in the House of Commons this week have 
rought out very prominently the real character of 
the measure. To begin with, it is now practically 
admitted that it is not a Bill for the improvement 
of education at all. The view which Liberals held 
on this point from the first has at last been tacitly 
admitted by Mr. Balfour himself. The large 
sum of money which is to go into the pockets 
of the clerical managers of denominational 
schools is not to be applied to the improvement 
of education. It is not to be used to increase 
the salaries of the masters. There is no guarantee 
that it will be spent in obtaining more sanitary 
accommodation for the scholars. The one real pur- 
pose to which it is to be applied is that of lessening 
the “intolerable strain” which is at present im- 
posed upon wealthy persons who wish that their 
own particular dogmas should be taught to the 
children of their poorer neighbours. The subscriber 
to the Voluntary school is to have his subscription 
paid for him by the country, and is still to retain all 
the special rights and privileges which he formerly 
enjoyed by reason of the pecuniary sacrifice he had 
made. There has been a cynical audacity in the 
manner in which this characteristic of the Bill has 
been unveiled that might almost have aroused 
our admiration, if it had not so clearly sprung 
from the consciousness on the part of Mr. 
Balfour that he has the big battalions at his back 
at the present moment, and that he can command 
a majority in the division lobby, no matter what 
may be the fallacy or the injustice which he submits 
for the approval of the House. 

Butifthe iniquity and unfairness of the Bill becomes 
clearer with every hour that is spent in discussing 
it in Parliament, another fact with regard to it also 
stands out with ever-increasing prominence. That is 
that thosemembersof the Tory party whoare not under 
clerical domination dislike the Bill almost as heartily 
as all Liberals do. England has boasted for centuries 
past that she was not a priest-ridden country, and 
none have uttered the boast more loudly in former 
days than the old Tory squires who formed the 
backbone of the Conservative party. There are 
still a great many men in that party who do not 
share the ecclesiastical views of Lord Cranborne, 
and who doubt the wisdom of the course taken 
by Mr. Balfour when, for the purposes of party 
expediency, he submits himself and the Government 
to the demands of an imperious clericalism, and 





at its bidding makes a raid upon the public purse. 
The debates have shown very clearly this week 
how intensely many Tories dislike the Education 
Bill; but they have not conveyed to the out- 
side world any idea of the real extent of this 
feeling among the more moderate members of 
the Ministerial party. Out of doors, too, it is 
becoming increasingly evident that the Bill is the 
reverse of popular everywhere, except among the 
extreme denominationalists and clericals. Whether 
its popularity is likely to be increased among good 
Conservatives when it is seen that the Chancellor 
of the Exchequer, in this moment of grave 
national crisis, is cutting down the Estimates for 
the increase of the Navy by almost precisely the 
sum that will be given to the Church schools under 
this precious Bill may well be doubted. After all, 
we believe that there are a good many honest Tory 
members of the Navy League and similar bodies 
who would rather continue to pay their full sub- 
scriptions for the sapport of Church schools 
than see the development of our naval strength 
retarded in order that they may be relieved 
from the necessity of paying those subscrip- 
tions. This being the case with the Education 
Bill, it is clear that it is by no means yet as 
safe as some of its admirers pretend to believe. 
Its hollowness and injustice have been detected on 
both sides of the House of Commons, and are 
gradually becoming apparent to the public out of 
doors. In these circumstances, it is clearly the duty 
of the Liberal party not only to keep up the dis- 
cussion on the Bill, but to bring their full strength 
into the Lobby whenever a division against it is 
taken. 








AN AUTOCRAT AND HIS PEOPLE. 





HE annual dinner of the Provincial Diet of the 
Mark of Brandenburg usually provides the 
German Emperor with an opportunity for asserting, 
in a phraseology more or less coloured by religious 
conceptions, that view of his own function and the 
relation of his dynasty to German history which 
is so curiously in conflict with all the principles 
with which his parents strove to indoctrinate him 
in his youth. Brought up as a Liberal, and almost 
as a Democrat, he has “thrown back” to the 
creed of his grandfather and still more to that of 
remoter ancestors. The social enthusiasms with 
which he began his career have been replaced by 
admiration for Abdul Hamid and a belief in 
blood and iron as the only means, not (as in 
the poem) of securing liberty, but of main- 
taining national existence. Other occasions occur 
for asserting these principles—he has had, for 
example to write his name and a sentiment in a 
visitors’ book, and has addressed recruits on the 
religious consolations with which they may be 
strengthened for the task of shooting down their 
kinsfolk for the good of the State; but the com- 
memoration of the deeds and vocation of the 
Prussian dynasty comes most opportunely at the 
annual celebration of the existence of the original 
nucleus of the Prussian kingdom and of the 
modern German Empire. In 1891 he uttered his 
famous denunciation—which may have been meant 
for the Social Democrats, or the Bismarckian Press, 
or both—of the spirit of disobedience abroad in the 
land, using an ocean of paper and ink to deceive the 
minds of the populace, even those most devoted to 
himself. In 1892 he assured his hearers that 
grumblers had best quit the country; he was 
responsible to God, and would take his own course. 
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In 1895 and 1894 he made similar declarations ; 
but in these years, especially the latter, he probably 
had the Agrarians chiefly in mind. In 1895 he again 
ridiculed their “‘ Utopian schemes”; last year his 
language indicated that he meant to secure unity in 
the Empire, and to centre that unity in himself. 
This year he reverts to the strain of 1891. On 
Saturday he asserted once more his fixed determina- 
tion to stamp out the disease of revolutionary 
Socialism, to crush the party that revolts against 
religion, and does not even stop at the person of the 
founder of the new German Empire; that attacks 
the foundation of the State, that seeks to undermine 
the life of the family, and that holiest thing which 
is the peculiar treasure of German life, the position of 
woman. Social Democracy, in short, is to be re- 
pressed, not merely as immoral, but as an anti- 
patriotic, anti-German movement, tending to shake 
the foundations laid for the State by William the 
First, and to blaspheme one whom an earlier age 
would have canonised. 

That the speech is very bad history it need not 
take long to indicate. If there is a creed or a move- 
ment which is essentially German in its origin and 
conception, it is that of the German Social Demo- 
cratic Party. It is true that Socialism was not 
invented in Germany, that Roussean’s influence had 
a good deal to do with its appearance in modern 
history, and that it was developed in France out of 
various eighteenth-century philosophies long before 
it was alive in Germany at all; but in its German 
form it is a development of ideas essentially and 
characteristically German. This is not merely be- 
cause its formal and doctrinal side was origin- 
ally elaborated by the Hegelian Marx and the 
ultra-Hegelian Ferdinand Lassalle. The Socialist 
State connects itself directly with that absolute and 
collective Ego which was implicit in the philosophy 
of Kant and was made explicit by his disciple, the 
most patriotic of all German philosophers and 
sternest of moralists, Johann Gottlieb Fichte. An 
absolute Mind, whereby all particular minds have 
their being, and which realises itself in the world, 
finds its truest realisation, of course, in the State. 
For the greater good of the citizens, who are mere 
passing manifestations of itself, it may obviously 
treat their merely phenomenal “rights” as tran- 
sitory and provisional, and control them in any 
way that seems good. Fichte, indeed, found 
such a system of control in existence; and as 
anyone may see who has the curiosity to look at his 
“Closed Commercial State,’’ or even at his “‘ Science 
of Rights,” he not only justified bureaucratic inter- 
ference, but carried it to extremes undreamt of by 
any potentate outside of fairyland—or comic opera. 
That a State is a Person and embodies the national 
genius is the most ordinary commonplace of the 
philosophical padding dear to German historians: 
only the Social Democrats philosophically keep 
that person in the world of thought: the 
Emperor prefers to identify it with himself. 
The Germans we know in England and America 
are mostly of an individualistic turn—excellent men 
of business, who pursue their own fortunes, live their 
own lives, and are quite willing that their children 
should become Americans or English. But the 
Germans at home seem always willing to be regi- 
mented by authority of some sort or other—whether 
it be by compulsory service, or by Professor Wagner 
and the Socialists of the Chair, or the Christian 
Socialists and Herr Stoecker, or the non-Christian 
Socialists who serve under Liebknecht and Bebel. 
There is not much individualism about the German 
in his own land, unless it be in that much- 
divided and (we fear) decaying Liberal party of 
which the largest section follows Herr Richter’s 
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ead. In one department, indeed, there has been 
a spirit of individualism and insubordination in 
German social history. The position of women— 
even the prosaic position of the Hausfrau—may be 
dear to the German heart. But who wrote the first 
* psychological ” novels of sex? Whoemphasised the 
revolt of “ elective affinities’ against the bonds of 
perpetual wedlock? The ultimate moral was sound; 
the practice hardly corresponded. Even the ultra- 
Socialist tenets in this matter have a German ancestry. 

Leaving the sphere of social history, however, 
we may fairly ask, What does the Emperor really 
expect to do? Does he mean to institute more 
prosecutions for lése-majesté and more anti-Socialist 
laws? The past results were not encouraging. The 
Social Democratic party is nearly one-eighth of the 
Reichstag; at each general election it increases 
its representatives, and still more its total vote 
—not because the masses are thoroughly imbued 
with its doctrines, but because they are discon- 
tented, and naturally express their discontent in the 
strongest form they can. Does he mean, by a coup 
Vétat or otherwise, to restrict the suffrage for the 
teichstag 2? That course has often been talked of, 
but it would be a very dangerous game. The next 
general election will show another Socialist gain ; 
and then—if foreign politics leave the German 
Government leisure for it—the reaction may culmin- 
ate. Meanwhile one is tempted to treat the German 
Empire as a synthesis of allied but conflicting 
tendencies. The Emperor and the Social Democratic 
Party both regard the State as a Person which may 
discipline the visible individual as it likes. They only 
differ as to where the control of the regulatory 
apparatus shall be. And, as religious and philoso- 
phical differences are always more bitter between 
persons of closely allied creeds, they hate each 
other far more cordially than either of them hates 
anyone else. 





PRESIDENT KRUGER’S BLUNDER. 





CAREFUL consideration of Chief Justice Kotze’s 
£\ judgment in the Brown case, which has been 
printed in full in the Standard and Diggers’ News, 
confirms us in the opinion which we expressed last 
week, that in making that judgment the ground for 
an attack on the judiciary President Kruger has 
made a very serious blunder. It may turn out that 
he has done the Republic more “ moral and intel- 
lectual ’? damage than Dr. Jameson did by his raid. 
As to the merits of the dispute between Mr. Brown 
and the Republic we express no opinion, though 
we should incline to think that they show the 
necessity of an amendment of the Gold Law. 
Briefly the facts were these. On June 19th, 1895, 
a proclamation was published in the (fazette de- 
claring that the farm Witfontein, in the district 
of Potchefstroom, was to be opened to prospectors 
as a public digging on July 19th under the pro- 
visions of the Gold Law. At half-past eight in 
the morning of the 19th July Brown applied to 
the proper authority at Doornkop for the necessary 
licence, but was refused in accordance with tele- 
graphic instructions from Pretoria. He proceeded 
forthwith to peg out claims without a licence, and he 
and his employés pegged out 1,200 altogether. By 
the same proclamation of June 19th Luipaard’s Vlei 
in the Doornkop district had been declared to be 
open from July 22nd. On the morning of July 22nd 
Brown and his friends pegged out 800 claims at 
Luipaard’s Vlei. Inthe meantime, on July 20th, a 
proclamation appeared in the Gazette deferring indefi- 
nitely the opening of both farms, and on July 26th 
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the second Volksraad resolved on the proposal of the 
Executive Council that no person deeming himself 
injured by the second proclamation should be entitled 
to compensation, and that all pegging on farms 
should be declared unlawful. The reason alleged 
for this postponement was that no provision had been 
made for the survey or for the maintenance of order 
among the large number of persons who had 
gone to peg out claims. It is not necessary to 
assume that these reasons were groundless, or the 
pegging off of 2,000 claims by one person was clearly 
a breach of the spirit of the law, which only allows 
the digger to peg out one reef claim on a public 
digging. Mr. Brown doubtless came provided with 
2,000 powers of attorney, as other enterprising men 
have done before; but, as we have said, the judges 
did not go into the question of vague merits. They 
decided that under the Gold Law a proclamation 
could not be revoked by subsequent proclamation 
after the field was actually opened, but could be 
revoked before. The revoking proclamation was, 
therefore, too late at Witfontein, bu’ in time at 
Luipaard’s Vlei. The resolution of the Raad was 
held not to affect the question one way or other. 
Brown was to get his claims at Witfontein or com- 
pensation. If the value of the claims is anything 
like the £372,400 at which Brown assessed them, 
he must be accounted a lucky man. 

The importance of the judgment therefore 
depends on the reasons rather than the mere point 
decided. The decision as to the construction of 
the Gold Law was a trifle compared with the 
refusal to treat the revolution of the Raad as of 
any effect as against the previously existing law. 
The Court held (1) that the Grondwet or Con- 
stitution is paramount and fundamental and 
cannot be altered by any law; (2) that in accord- 
ance with the Grondwet only laws are to be 
considered by the Courts and not mere resolu- 
tions or decisions (besluiten) of the Volksraad; 
3) that the law of 1891, which purported to 
give the force of law to resolutions, was unconstitu- 
tional and invalid; and (4) that therefore the 
resolution of the Volksraad of July 26th, 1895, was 
of no effect, inasmuch as it attempted to alter the 
Gold Law by a mere resolution. The Grondwet of 
the South African Republic dates from February, 
185s. “The people,” said Chief Justice Kotze, 
“with arms in their hands, assembled at Rusten- 
burg. A combined military council, or Krijgsraad, 
decided that a commission should be appointed with 
the view of establishing out of all the existing laws 
of the country one general Grondwet or Constitution. 
This commission consisted of fourteen members, and 
was elected by the public then present. On February 
13th, 1858, the commission had the draft Grondwet 
ready, which, after having been considered by the 
Volksraad appointed to meet at Rustenburg, was, on 
February 18th, adopted as the Grondwet of the South 
African Republic. It follows that although the 
Volksraad existed before the adoption of the Grond- 
wet, it cannot with justice be said that the Grondwet 
was called into being by the Velksraad in the same 
manner as any ordinary law.” A translation of the 
Grondwet has recently been published in a little 
book entitled “The Political Laws of the South 
African Republic.” * As might have been expected 
from its origin, it is a rough and ready Constitution. 
One cannot help feeling in reading Chief Justice 
Kotze’s quotations from Chief Justice Marshall that 
comparison with the American Constitution is car- 
ried a little too far. The framers of the Grondwet 
had not the same keen sense of the necessity of 
separating the legislative from the executive, and 


- a The Political Laws of the South African R public.” By W. 
a radvyer 


the executive from the judiciary, as had the 
writers in the Federalist. There is not the same 
chain of authorities for holding that it governs 
all subsequent laws as there is in America. 
Chief Justice Kotze himself decided otherwise in 
1884, and admits that he has changed his opinion. 
But, after making every allowance for President 
Kruger, it is tolerably clear that the weight of 
reason is on the side of the recent decision, and 
that the Grondwet does, in a sense, limit and con- 
trol the Volksraad, even though the Grondwet 
declares the Volksraad to be “the highest authority 
in the land.” The judgment is an elaborate and 
powerful one, and is worthy of respectful considera- 
tion by all political thinkers as a statement of the 
necessity for a testing power in the judiciary if there 
is a written constitution. Clearly, if the Grondwet 
is a constitution, the Courts must be able to say 
whether or not a law is unconstitutional or a 
resolution passed in accordance with an unconstitu- 
tional law of no effect. 

At the same time, it would be easy to exaggerate 
the importance to the mining industry of the Chief 
Justice’s decision. The limitations which the 
Grondwet imposes on the Legislature are very slight. 
It is just as easy for President Kruger to get a law 
passed as a resolution; he merely requires a little 
more time. Thus, if he chooses, he can get the 
Raad to pass a law at its next session taking 
away Brown’s claims, and such a law, however 
improper, would not be unconstitutional. The Chief 
Justice, as an illustration in the course of his 
judgment, asked whether, if the Grondwet prevented 
property being taken without compensation, the in- 
dividual injured Ly a confiscatory law could not come 
to the Court for protection. But there is no such 
provision in the Grondwet. If the Raad passed a 
law in proper form nationalising all minerals with- 
out compensation, the Courts would be bound to 
carry it out. The Grondwet contains really very 
few provisions which in any way limit the Legis- 
lature. One is the provision preventing Roman 
Catholics holding office, another is the provision 
against the “equalisation” of black with white 
men. It is quite a mistake to suppose that the 
decision assured the mine-owners against confisca- 
tion; it merely insured that their property should 
not be confiscated in a hurry. Indeed, many of the 
mining magnates may actually regret the decision, 
for some points of doubt have been decided in their 
favour by resolutions, which were more readily 
procured than laws. Their main reliance against 
injustice in any form, whether the decision stands 
or not, must be, firstly, on President Kruger’s 
moderation, and, secondly, on the London Con- 
vention. It is in this aspect that the subsequent 
action of the Raad seems to us so serious. The 
limitations which the judges imposed on the Presi- 
dent and his Raad were very slight. They could, 
without serious inconvenience, pass any law which 
a reasonable Government should want to pass, and 
many more which they ought not to want to pass. 
In this particular case they could have passed a law 
to remedy the abuses illustrated by Brown’s case, 
and they could even have made it retrospective. 
Yet the President makes this little inroad on his 
absolutism the occasion for an attack on the High 
Court, the only institution in the country which 
had retained general respect. Not merely does he 
reassert his pretended power—as, for that matter, 
did several Presidents of the United States—but 
he gets a law passed which enables him to 
dismiss the judges if they do not retract their 
ogee Now millions of British capital have 
een invested in the Transvaal with no better 





primary security than the moderation of the Boer 
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Government. Can we honestly say, if the Presi- 
dent persists in this fatal course, that this is 
any security at all? A Raad which has passed so 
arbitrary and ridiculous a law against the judges 
cannot be considered incapable of doing even 
more foolish and oppressive things when there is a 
direct prospect of gain. Whether the judges win 
or not in the constitutional fight, the stigma will 
remain. The decision of the judges, even if upheld, 
is a poor safeguard, having regard to the very 
slight and insufficient provisions of the Grondwet. 
In England, where there is no Grondwet, Parliament 
is restrained from oppression by long tradition. In 
the Transvaal the burghers have little knowledge of 
commercial and economic conditions, and have every 
temptation to get as much out of the newcomers as 
they can. We believe that the Uitlanders’ griev- 
ances in the past have been very much exaggerated, 
but since the Raad has taken this headlong action 
against the judges, we cannot blame them for being 
apprehensive as to the future. President Kruger 
until now has shown himself wise and cautious, but 
by this single folly he may prove to have done his 
country irreparable injury. 








FINANCE, 





HE critical state of South Eastern Europe 
continues to paralyse business of all kinds, 

and the attitude taken by President Kruger adds 
to the anxieties. Even those mine owners who 
until a month or two ago were supporters of the 
President, and who declared themselves strongly 
against the Raid, are now declaring that they are 
being treated as unfairly as the declared enemies 
of the Boer Government, and there is widespread 
discontent everywhere, as well as some apprehen- 
sion amongst not only the great capitalists, but 
amongst the shareholders themselves. Then, again, 
the change of administration in the United States 
has checked business in that direction. Everybody 
has been waiting to see what would be the composi- 
tion of Mr. M’Kinley’s Cabinet, and what policy 
he would announce in his inaugural address. 
Owing to all these circumstances trade has been 
somewhat checked. Nobody is willing to engage 
in new enterprises that would last for any length 
of time, lest something might happen to put out 
all his calculations. Upon the Stock Exchange 
business has nearly ceased; whatever speculation 
there is, is for the fall. There is little reason to 
doubt that there is a good deal of speculation for 
the fall in the South African Market, and probably 
if President Kruger were to change his policy there 
would be a sharp rise. On the other hand, if the 
present deadlock continues, the market will be 
entirely deserted. Even investment is on an un- 
precedentedly small scale. At this time of year, 
when dividends have just been paid by all the 
great industrial companies, investment is unusally 
active, but members of the Stock Exchange complain 
that this year investment business is almost as bad 
as during the two years following the Baring crisis. 
Certainly it is worse than it has been since 1893. 
Speculation, as already said, except for the fall, is 
utterly paralysed. Many of the great operators have 
been selling securities for which the market is still 
good, so as to provide themselves with funds against 
contingencies. Others have been selling in the belief 
that public anxieties will grow and that they will be 
able to buy back at a handsome profit. In spite of 
all the apprehension, however, there has not been such 
a fall as might have been expected in first-class securi- 
ties, and it is especially noticeable that in the Bonds 
of the Great Continental Powers there has been 
wonderfully little change. Mining securities, on the 
contrary, have fallen heavily, and at times during 
the week there has been a feeling almost of panic. 





Of course, the greatest fall has been in South 
African, but the losses in that market have affected 
the market for Australian, Indian, and New Zealand 
shares. This state of things is likely to continue 
until the political horizon clears, but of course 
the fall will become much more serious if apprehen- 
sion grows more acute. 

Just now the collection of the Revenue is going 
on at a very rapid rate, and it is to be noticed that 
up to the present the receipts are larger than was 
expected. In the Budget estimates last April, it was 
anticipated that there would be a _ considerable 
falling-off. As a matter of fact, there is a con- 
siderable increase compared with the actual receipts 
twelve months ago, while there is a very large 
increase compared with the Budget estimates. As 
yet, it is clear that political anxiety has not much 
affected the trade of the country. For a few weeks 
trade has not been quite so active, and fears are 
very freely expressed that, if alarm grows, there 
will be a greater falling off, but up to the present 
trade is exceedingly good. The great bulk of the 
population is fully employed, wages are good, and 
the people, therefore, are able to spend freely. Sup- 
plementary Estimates, of course, have trenched upon 
the surplus; but still it looks as if there would be a 
surplus at the end of the year, although there will 
be no surplus for the new year to enable the Chan- 
cellor of the Exchequer to make any remission in 
taxation. Although money has been transferred in 
such large quantities from the other banks to the 
Bank of England, the rates of interest and discount 
are easier than might have been expected. Even the 
rates for short loans are lower than they were a week 
ago. The Silver Market is very quiet, and the 
India Council is not selling its drafts very well. 
Partly, the demand has fallen off because the Council 
is holding out for higher terms than the market is 
willing to give, and partly because it seems clear 
that the Indian Money Market is growing easier. On 
Thursday, for example, the Bank of Bombay put 
down its rate of discount from 12 per cent. to 10 per 
cent. About the end of this month, the active 
export season will come to an end, and the expecta- 
tion is that the value of the rupee will then decidedly 
decline. 








THIS MORNING’S PAPER. 





By A MERE OUTSIDER. 


ATURDA Y.—That public opinion in this country 

runs strongly, almost irresistibly, in favour of the 
Greeks is clear to anybody who has opportunities 
of mixing with his fellow men. Indeed, it is sur- 
prising to see how strong this feeling is even in 
quarters where strong feeling is seldom to be 
found. It is in this very sympathy with the 
Greeks that the chief danger of the European 
situation lies. If they allow themselves to be 
guided by it, and refuse to yield honourably to 
the overwhelming force arrayed against them, the 
future of Europe will be dark indeed. The dis- 
cussion of next week in the House of Commons 
will be universally awaited with anxiety; in the 
meantime it is only necessary to note the fact 
that any show of indisposition to secure the best 
possible terms, not only for the Cretans, but for 
peace, on the part of Lord Salisbury, may bring 
about a political crisis in this country of the first 
importance. 

People are still talking of the debate on the 
Education Bill on Thursday night, and of the state 
of feeling which it brought to light on the Con- 
servative benches. Sir Henry Fowler’s speech at- 
tacking Ministers is praised unreservedly. It is 
by far the most effective utterance on the question 
of the Bill that has yet been heard in Parliament, 
and it manifestly produced a remarkable effect on 
the Tory benches. There it has been found, to the 
surprise of Ministers, that their “little Bill” is 
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disliked almost as generally as their big Bill of last 
year. The truth is that to a large section of the 
Tory party the idea of clerical supremacy is as 
odious as it is to most Liberals. The unfair treat- 
ment of the Board schools revolts all the friends 
of Education, and the fact that this unfairness of 
treatment springs from a desire to satisfy the 
clergy increases the general feeling of dissatisfac- 
tion. If Crete did not absorb the attention of so 
many of our politicians just now,we might see a 
political crisis on the Education Question at no 
distant date. 

There seems to be a general agreement that Mr. 
Rhodes held his own successfully in his first round 
with the redoubtable Member for Northampton. 
Great things had been expected of Mr. Labouchere s 
cross-examination, and certainly he put some very 
pungent questions to Mr. Rhodes. But the latter 
has thoroughly recovered his self-possession, and he 
seemed not only to be at his ease under Mr. Labou- 
chere’s fire, but even to find a certain measure of 
enjoyment in returning it. His allusions at the end 
of the day's proceedings to the length which the 
inquiry seems likely to run to, express the fears of 
everybody. 

Sunday.—The Cabinet yesterday, it may be 
assumed, dealt with some new phase of the Eastern 
Question. The perplexities of the European situation 
are so grave that they might very well justify a 
daily meeting of the Cabinet. The line taken by 
Russia is causing the deepest disappointment in this 
country among those who have been anxious to 
bring about a cordial understanding between London 
and St. Petersburg. It looks as though the foreign 
policy of the empire had fallen into the hands of 
statesmen as unscrupulous as they are adroit. In 
the meantime it is worthy of notice that Germany 
and the other States where England is regarded with 
hatred and suspicion are pointing to the movement 
on behalf of the Greeks in our newspapers as proof 
of our selfish perfidy. It is ridiculous, but it is true; 
and it strengthens the conviction that our chivalrous 
enthusiasm is likely to do harm rather than good to 
those on whose behalf it has been displayed. I hear 
that the Opposition leaders will press the Govern- 
ment strongly upon two points in the new scheme 
for Crete. The first is the demand that the Greeks 
should evacuate the island immediately, leaving the 
Turks in possession. The other is the absurd pro- 
posal that a certain Turkish force should remain for 
police duties. If Ministers cannot satisfy public 
opinion on these points, they will find it difficult to 
carry even their own followers with them in any 
proposal for applying force to Greece in order to 
make her acquiesce in the decision of Europe. 

Monday.—No sign yet of the solution of the 
crisis. The newspapers, curiously, are divided in their 
opinions. The Times, for example, cool, matter-of- 
fact, phlegmatic, as though nothing unusual were 
happening and the diplomatists were completely 
masters of the situation; the Daily News urgent for 
taking the wise middle course, in which safety is to 
be found not only for Crete but for Europe; the 
Daily Chronicle impulsive, enthusiastic, seeing one 
side of the question so vividly that it apparently 
sees that side only—too eager to secure the triumph 
of the Greeks to stop to count all the cost if that 
triumph should be secured by war. It is a ques- 
tion of temperament, and newspapers have their 
individual temperament just as men and women 
have. The best feature is that underneath these 
differences one finds in most quarters that there 
is the same ardent desire to crush the rule of the 
Sultan and to help on the cause of freedom. It must 
be noted, too, that men of all parties are chafing 
more and more under the pressure of the Concert of 
Europe and the apparent inaction to which it has 
condemned England. 

I hear from some very well-informed quarters 
that it was Lord Salisbury who at the close of 
1895 actually did propose, in a strictly unofficial 
manner, that the fleets of Europe should force the 





Dardanelles, and that the Sultan should be de- 
throned, if mecessary by force. But President 
Cleveland’s Jingoism and Russian jealousy put an 
end to any chance of settling the Eastern Question 
in that fashion. 

Tuesday.—It was perhaps not altogether unfortu- 
nate that through the action of Mr. Dillon the adjourn- 
ment of the House could not be moved by Sir William 
Harcourt last night in order to call attention to the 
state of things in Crete. The Cretan Blue Book pub- 
lished this morning throws some light upon Lord 
Salisbury’s recent policy, and certainly proves that it 
has not been intentionally unfriendly either to the 
Cretans or the Greeks. But even this evidence will 
not lessen the determination of most Liberals, and 
indeed of most Englishmen, to do everything in their 
power to prevent the might of England from being 
used for the purpose of crushing the Greeks. A 
strong suspicion is growing up that Russia and Ger- 
many are in secret alliance so far as the Eastern 
Question is concerned, and that one of the objects of 
that alliance is the humiliation of Great Britain. In 
the meantime it is refreshing to see that in France 
there is an increasing disposition to wince under the 
pressure of their alliance with Russia. We may be 
on the eve of very great events—if only we have 
statesmen who know how “ to take occasion by the 
hand ™ and act as men. 

Wednesday.—The “ scene ‘'—which was hardly a 
scene at all—in the South African Committee yester- 
day bore significant testimony to the fact that things 
are not going so smoothly in the proceedings of the 
Committee as on the surface they may appear to do. 
More than one hot discussion has already taken 
place in the secret counsels of the Committee, and, if 
I am rightly informed, the most desperate efforts 
have been made by some of the members to limit 
the scope of the inquiry and to prevent certain 
questions being put to Mr. Rhodes. One may guess 
at the nature of these objections from what hap- 
pened yesterday. The sharp tussle between Sir 
Michael Hicks-Beach and Mr. Labouchere was clearly 
the continuation of a struggle the earlier stage of 
which had not been visible to the public eye. In 
the end it will be seen that the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer triumphed, and that the searching ques- 
tions Mr. Labouchere had prepared were not allowed 
to be put. Upon the whole, however, it was the 
Member for Northampton rather than Mr. Rhodes 
who triumphed in the encounter between them 
yesterday. 

The explanations and debates on Crete and 
Greece in the two Houses last night leave us where 
we were—and we could hardly be in a less agreeable 
or a more dangerous position. The Opposition 
leaders in both Houses gave official expression to the 
sympathy all Liberals feel with the Greeks, but 
declined, very wisely, to take upon themselves the 
responsibility of advising them to risk their fortunes 
by pursuing a particular line in the present crisis. 
Lord Salisbury and his colleagues were very unfor- 
tunate in having to defend the decision of the 
Concert to leave Turkish troops to act as police in 
Crete—a decision which to all Englishmen is abso- 
lutely revolting. But the real defence of the Govern- 
ment under this head was revealed in cautious and 
guarded phrases by Lord Salisbury in his reply to Lord 
Kimberley. Ministers have striven to obtain better 
terms for Greece and the Cretans, and have striven 
in vain. Russia and Germany will not hear of it; 
and if Crete is to be freed without the preliminary 
of a great war, there must be a complete evacuation 
of the island by the Greek forces. On the other 
hand, the chief danger to the policy of the Great 
Powers was indicated last night, not so much by the 
official representatives of the Opposition as by some 
of the independent speakers. That is the fact that 
Englishmen of all parties shrink in horror from the 
idea of using the armed force of the empire to smite 
the Greeks at the moment when they have virtually 
destroyed the Sultan’s power over Crete. So Lord 
Salisbury finds himself powerless against the Concert 
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of Europe on the one hand and powerless against 
the opinion of his fellow-countrymen on the other! 
Never was a statesman in a graver dilemma. The 
Concert of Europe had the usual amount of con- 
tempt poured upon it last night by irresponsible 
orators. It deserves a great deal of this contempt, 
no doubt; but Mr. Haldane did a brave and an un- 
popular thing when he reminded the excited House 
that, if the Concert of Europe has disappointed many 
of our expectations, it has yet done more than any 
other force now in existence has accomplished in 
preventing bloodshed and anarchy. 

The Mansion House demonstration in honour of 
Mr. Bayard last night was a brilliant success. Never, 
indeed, was a tribute of more genuine heartiness ren- 
dered to a retiring ambassador than that of which 
Mr. Bayard was the recipient at the hands of a dis- 
tinguished representative assembly, every member 
of which seemed to regard Mr. Bayard not only in 
the light of a great public benefactor, but as a per- 
sonal friend from whom it was a real sorrow to part. 

Thursday.—Halifax is very much better than had 
been anticipated, especially by those who knew the 
actual circumstances of the case. That the son of 
Frank Crossley, who was so long one of the most 
popular figures in the West Riding, should have been 
beaten—and beaten by a stranger—furnishes the 
strongest possible proof of the fact that the robust 
Liberalism which has so long been the prevailing 
creed in that particular nook among the Yorkshire 
Hills has recovered from the depression of recent 
years and is once more the ascendant faith. The 
lesson given to the Tories is emphasised by the fact 
that they have been beaten despite the zealous aid 
which was rendered to them by their ally Mr. Tom 
Mann, and the so-called “Independent Labour” clique. 
One would like to know where the money spent by 
this band of political adventurers comes from. 

In the House of Commons the so-called Education 
Bill was pushed a little further yesterday afternoon 
by aid of the closure. Sir Henry Fowler's powerful 
attack upon the Ministerial policy in his speech at 
Manchester ought to open the eyes of the Lancashire 
electors to the real character of the Bill, and to the 
unfair means by which it is being carried. There is, 
however, another aspect of this big bribery Bill 
which must be noticed. That is, that the money 
which Mr. Balfour proposes to hand over to his 
clerical patrons is to be obtained this year by the 
simple process of cutting down the Navy Estimates. 
The ship-building vote is reduced, as compared 
with that of last year, by almost exactly the sum that 
is to be added to the endowments of the Church of 
England by the Education Bill. If a Liberal Govern- 
ment had done this thing, every “ patriot’ in the 
country from Lord Charles Beresford downwards 
would have been crying to Heaven for vengeance 
upon it. But nowadays it is a Liberal Government 
which improves the Navy and a Tory Government 
that secretly abstracts the money that ought to have 
gone for the building of ships and applies it to the 
payment of its electioneering debts. 

Friday.—The agitation on the subject of the 
crisis increases in violence daily, and there is some 
reason to fear that a large portion of the Liberal 
party may be carried into a thoroughly dangerous 
line of action by an avalanche of excitement and 
emotion. Happily, the Daily News and the Westmin- 
ster Gazette stand sturdily to their guns, and insist 
upon the only safe and honourable course which is 
now open to the country. But the more strident 
voices of those who seem bent upon egging on 
the Greeks to a conflict in which they have 
not the smallest intention of taking any part 
themselves may drown the voice of wisdom. Sir 
William Harcourt’s speech last night was reason- 
able and prudent, but it did not give the note of 
leadership which might have been expected under 
the circumstances. 

In the House of Commons the unpopularity of 
the Education Bill on the Tory benches was made 
increasingly apparent yesterday. But Mr. Balfour 








has determined that he will carry out the behests 
of the Clerical party at all costs and hazards, and 
apparently his followers have not spirit enough to re- 


sist him openly. 








IN MEMORIAM: WILLIAM WALLACE. 





HE sudden and tragic death of Professor Wallace 
has deprived Oxford of an influential teacher 
and English philosophy of a distinguished and even 
brilliant exponent. Few men ever so finely realised 
the ideal of plain living and high thinking. His 
ambitions and endeavours were all such as become 
the student, the man who lives for the discovery and 
the interpretation of truth. His career in Oxford 
showed progressively the fine stuff he was made of, 
for concerning no man could it be more honestly 
said that he never did, or said, or thought an 
unworthy thing. He came up from St. Andrews at 
the same time as a contemporary who was destined to 
achieve as high distinction in literature as he achieved 
in philosophy—Andrew Lang, though, if I mistake 
not, Lang went round by Glasgow to pick up the 
Snell. They were both members of Balliol, they 
took firsts in Moderations the same year, and both 
took firsts in Greats, though Lang a year later than 
Wallace, and both became Fellows of Merton. But 
while Lang went to London to cuitivate the Muses, 
Wallace stayed in Oxford to cultivate philosophy 
and succeed to the chair of Green. And well did he 
fill it, making it a centre of educative and stimu- 
lating thought. He speaks somewhere of what he 
owed to Green: “that example of high-souled devo- 
tion to truth, and of earnest and intrepid thinking 
on the deep things of eternity.” And what 
Green was to him, he himself was to others. 
The undergraduates, sensitive and self-conscious, 
might think him stern, but his was the noble severity 
that came of a conscience that was most rigorous in 
its judgment of himself. And so the more he was 
known the more the sense of his sternness turned 
into a feeling of admiration for the man who had 
set before himself so high an ideal of duty, and who 
had the courage to live up to the ideal he had set. 
And the years of his unostentatious but strenuous 
labour did not pass unappreciated. Of no man lost 
to Oxford within recent years can it be more truly 
said, his death touched the whole University, the 
oldest as well as the youngest member, and was 
mourned as a loss common to the University and to 
all it stands for. 

Wallace, like so many of the young Scotsmen who 
find their way to Oxford or Cambridge, had been 
intended for the ministry of his mother Church. But 
the intellectual quickening which came to him in St. 
Andrews changed his outlook, and he was too honest 
a man to force himself into an office where an imperi- 
ous vocation was the one thing needful. So he 
turned his face to Oxford, and became a scholar of 
Balliol. At St. Andrews he had felt the charm and 
stimulus of Ferrier, whose brilliance as a lecturer 
and subtle grace as an expositor of philosophic 
idealism made him, after the death of Sir William 
Hamilton, the most influential teacher of philo- 
sophy in Scotland. At Balliol he came under 
influences still more potent. Those were days of 
extraordinary intellectual activity amongst the 
younger men, especially as concerned the most 
fundamental of all questions in both religion and 
philosophy. The atmosphere was that which had 
been created by the present Master of Balliol and 
the late Professor Green. The former had just gone 
to Merton, where he had gained a Fellowship; the 
latter, though much occupied with the work of the 
Secondary Education Commission, was a very living 
force in the college. He was deeply exercised 
by problems that were all the more practical 
that they were so intensely speculative. Baur 
had for him translated the questions of the 
Hegelian metaphysics into questions touching re- 
ligious history and Christian doctrine. His studies 
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of English schools forced him to face many questions 
touching education both in the School and in the 
University, both as culture for the individual and 
as qualifying for service in Church and State, and as 
demanding in the teacher beliefs which might be 
all the more religious that they were independent of 
dogma. This was indeed a stimulating atmosphere 
for the young Scotsman to enter, but he did not 
enter it unprepared. Always self-contained and 
restrained, he did not easily surrender himself 
to new influences, and he was quite as able to 
make his critical faculty play upon the new forces as 
these forces were to act potently upon him. He had 
the strength of one who was born to think, and who 
was educated, not so much by the action of the 
place and its studies upon his mind, as by 
the reaction of his mind upon the studies 
and the place. But he himself has told us what 
person it was who did most to shape him; it 
was his “ Oxford friend and tutor, the late Master 
of Balliol College”; and while the memory of his 
death was still fresh, Wallace wrote of him these 
fine, discriminating words, which may, without the 
change of a single syllable, be most fitly applied to 
himself. He “was more than a mere scholar or a 
mere philosopher. He seemed so idealist and yet so 
practical ; so realist and yet so full of high ideals; 
so delicately kind and yet so severely reasonable. 
You felt he saw life more steadily and saw it more 
whole than others; as one reality, in which religion 
and philosophy, art and business, the sciences and 
theology, were severally but elements and aspects. 
To the amateurs of novelty, to the slaves of 
specialisation, to the devotees of any narrow way, 
such largeness might, with the impatience natural 
to limited minds, have seemed indifference. So 
must appear those who on higher planes hear all 
the parts in the harmony of humanity, and with 
the justice of a wise love maintain an intellectual 
Sdéphrosyné. On his pupils this secret power of an 
other-world serenity laid an irresistible spell, and 
bore in upon them the conviction that beyond 
scholarship and logic there was the fuller truth of 
life and the all-embracing duty of doing their best 
to fulfil the amplest requirements of their place.” 

Of Wallace as a tutor those who have passed 
under his hands are alone qualified to speak; and 
the most competent have spoken in terms of un- 
stinted praise. It might be hard to some, though 
to none so hard as to himself, to break through his 
habitual and constitutional reserve; but he was so 
true a man, so good a scholar, so high and pure a 
thinker, so conscientious a teacher, that association 
with him could not but bs to the capable an educa- 
tion in itself. Asa lecturer he was most quickening and 
illuminative. Nothing could be less scholastic than his 
manner, nothing less formally technical or more spon- 
taneous and idiomatic than his speech. He prepared 
carefully, nay, laboriously ; but he did not write and 
read, he simply out of a full and ready mind thought 
and spoke. And it was often rich, racy, refreshing, 
suggestive speech. It showed a highly trained in- 
tellect in the very process of production, criticising 
here, correcting there, elucidating this point, ampli- 
fying or illustrating that, but always illuminating 
what it touched. He had a quaint humour of his 
own, could say sharp and even caustic things, or 
even indulge a vein he had in him of dry and droll 
raillery ; but no poison ever lurked under his tongue, 
no malice or mean innuendo ever stole into his 
speech. His words were ever those of a man who 
loved honour and truth, and who despised all 
arts that did not make for the things he loved. 
When he was deeply moved he moved deeply ; 
and he loved to clothe even his most abstruse 
thoughts in distinct forms, to make them vivid by 
a literary allusion or a familiar reference. A friend 
of mine who heard several of his Gifford lectures, and 
who did not always agree with what he heard, once 
described the effect produced upon him by Wallace's 
analysis of the saying of Jesus: “Take up thy 
cross, and follow Me.” He translated it out of its 





conventional form into the most familiar but un- 
welcome duty one had to fulfil, the profession one had 
to follow, or some bit of daily drudgery one had to do. 
It lay before us, we looked at it, hated, grumbled at it, 
turned it over to another, yet could not escape from 
it. And the only thing that could turn it from a 
terror, first, into a burden we could bear, then 
into a joy we could not part with, was to take it up 
and follow the way taken by Him who bore His 
cross and despised the shame. It was but a brief 
episode in a lecture, lightly touched and over in a 
moment, but its memory remains with this one 
hearer as that of perhaps the most moving sermon 
he ever heard in his life. Yet there was nothing of 
the art of the orator or preacher in Wallace; his 
words had weight because they came charged with 
the spirit of the man. 

Our limits will not allow us to discuss Wallace's 
contributions to philosophy. What he has done is 
only the promise of what he had it in him still to 
do. It is when we think of what he was capable 
of, and all the things he contemplated, that we feel 
the tragedy of his sudden end. There are those of 
us who still remember the feelings with which, 
nearly twenty-five years ago, we read the pro- 
legomena to his “ Logic of Hegel.’ Here was an 
exposition in pellucid English of a thinker who 
had been an enigma to his own people, but it 
was not shallow because clear; on the contrary, it 
was full of subtle thought, keen criticism, delicate 
allusions, and penetrated by a singular fineness of 
feeling, the whole being expressed in a style which 
fitted the thought like a glove. And what he seemed 
then he remained. I know the labour he put into 
his books, the pains he took to clear up the obscurest 
details. And they speak with peculiar force to one 
who knew the man. His “Schopenhauer” is full of the 
ethical delicacy which marked his whole character. 
His little book on the Epicureans is distinguished 
by the justice which his constructive imagina- 
tion enabled him to do for systems he did 
not believe. But even more than the author 
the memory of the man will abide with his 
friends. The reserve that was native to him hid 
a most tender heart. The gentle, nay, the sur- 
passingly generous things he did, quietly, secretly 
even, which stole out because they had a fragrance 
that could not be hid, showed him to the inmost 
circle of friends under aspects never suspected by 
the men who knew him only as he seemed. He 
loved beautiful things; botany had been an early 
study of his; but what he loved was the flower 
which lived and bloomed, and which he delighted 
to carry home to those who were waiting for him. 
He liked to walk through the green fields and 
by the river’s bank; and to the few intimate 
companions he had the walks round Oxford will 
bear ever a softer and more pensive hue, since 
they can nevermore lose the light which is shed 
by his memory. The dignity and the power of 
Oxford do not live in her cloistered colleges or in 
the stone and lime of her schools, but in the spirit 
and character of those sons to whom she entrusts 
the work of perpetuating her great traditions and 
shaping the new thought to the ancient labour of 
forming men. And in the roll of those who have 
in this nineteenth century most worthily fulfilled 
this high function the name of William Wallace 
will hold a high and honourable place. F. 








“THE PICTURESQUENESS OF 
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~(TATESMANSHIP, as a branch of mythology, is 
h_) little to the taste of most historians, They like 
to show us the master of statecraft rising to every 
occasion, directing the destinies of a people by sheer 
force of intellect, making or breaking combinations, 
just as they suit or impede his purpose. History, in 
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biography of the particular kind of individuality 
which appeals most strongly to the prepossessions 
of the writer. Carlyle had a habit of seeing not 
how men acted, but how, in his judgment of circum- 
stances quite remote from his experience, and only 
imperfectly known to him, they ought to have acted, 
Sustained by a strong dramatic sense, this historical 
method takes little or no account of pauses when 
the heaven-born statesman is really at his wits’ end, 
when all his calculations have gone wrong, when 
he is waiting on Providence and on the next move of 
his adversary. Such intervals, to the historical 
dramatist, are like psychology to the writer of the 
“well-made” play. Doubt, indecision, downright 
“funk,” must be ignored because they disturb the 
harmony of the picture. The hero must surmount 
obstacles as if they were hired to be vanquished, 
like “supers” in a stage army. Most readers of 
history, and most readers of fiction, like to feel that 
their favourite charactar has the best of it because 
his superlative qualities are never eclipsed by mis- 
chance or sheer blundering; and if, as sometimes 
happens in history, he has the worst of it, then they 
must feel that he yields, not to his own defects, but 
to the powers of evil which flourish for a season like 
the green bay tree. 

This, as Bishop Creighton hints in the Cornhill, is 
often the secret of historical “ picturesqueness.” 
Thackeray complained that we are seldom allowed 
to see the Grand Monarque without his wig, to note 
that he wears high heels which give him an artificial 
stature. Memoirs help us to appreciate the pettiness 
of some of heaven's anointed. In the letters of the 
Duchesse d'Orléans we find the great Louis with his 
enormous appetite, his contemptible philandering, 
his gross ignorance, his stupid bigotry; and we 
understand how much of his glory was reflected by 
other men. Revelation, however, does not chasten 
hero-worship. The modern statesman who lives in 
a storm of criticism, and cannot silence detractors 
in the Bastille, is believed by his friends to perform 
marvels of genius every day. A momentous despatch 
shows them the world cowering before him; an im- 
portant speech unfolds to them the law and the pro- 
phets. Rarely can friend or foe be brought to admit 
that the statesman is more frequently the creation 
of circumstance than its creator; that, in Bishop 
Creighton’s words, the greater part of statecraft is the 
*“ making the best of a bad business.” We are ready 
enough to taunt a politician with his “inconsist- 
encies.” About half the time of Parliament is 
occupied with damaging quotations. Whena states- 
man does the exact opposite of what he solemnly 
declared, ten or twenty years before, that he would 
never do, the welkin rings with his perfidy. It 
may be doubted whether this favourite weapon of 
Parliamentary warfare is always used in good faith ; 
but the elementary fact that inconsistency usually 
shows the statesman to be at the mercy of uncon- 
trollable forces is seldom admitted in controversy. 
His opponents go on accusing him of lack of 
scruple; his champions declare that he has pur- 
sued an unvarying course; and he himself pro- 
duces ingenious pleas to show that his later 
views, if not identical with the earlier, are, at any 
rate, their legitimate children. 

Most of us, especially party men, are incurably 
romantic. We like to believe not only that the 
public man we admire is doing his duty, but also 
that he is succeeding. Though seasoned by failure 
in our individual experience of the world, we reject 
the image of it as soon as our dramatic sense 
is awakened. The plain citizen may stumble along 
in his daily affairs, but he sees his hero driv- 
ing the chariot of the sun. It is upon this double 
consciousness that leaders of men are always play- 
ing with more or less deftness. Their substantial 
triumphs are few; but their dexterity is chiefly 
employed in blinding the public to their failures. 
“A crisis,” says Bishop Creighton bluntly, “ is due to 
blundering and incapacity.” The master of state- 
craft hastens to make it appear that the blundering 








is not his. Sometimes he is as successful in this as 
Disraeli, who has persuaded Mr. Frederick Green- 
wood to this day that he was the real liberator of 
Bulgaria. Fifty years hence some dramatic historian 
may take Mr. Greenwood’s view. But, after all, this 
deception is due not so much to individual subtlety 
as to our insatiable craving for delusion. The philo- 
sopher who said that we ought to see life steadily and 
see it whole was guilty of unconscious mockery. No 
finite intelligence can see life whole; life is mirrored 
to us by our own limitations; and the mirror, as 
a rule, is shadowed by a mist of emotion, which. robs 
even approximate truth of its due proportions, 
Shakespeare failed to show the shape and body of the 
time its form and pressure, for his history has just 
that picturesqueness which Bishop Creighton finds 
so misleading. But generations have believed im- 
plicitly that Shakespeare’s Richard III. was de- 
termined to be a villain by his humped back; and 
our great dramatist’s Joan of Arc, drawn from 
profound ignorance, would have been equally im- 
pressive if the absurdities of witchcraft had not 
been exploded by the growth of humanity and 
reason. 

The innate love of fiction, then, is likely to keep 
the picturesque historian in countenance in spite of 
the Bishop of London's wholesome warning. The 
reading world is fond of “a crisis,’ and distributes 
the “blundering and incapacity” according to its 
taste and fancy. A Philadelphia bishop has dis- 
covered that Charles I. was a model ruler; and a 
Republic, founded on principles which would have 
struck Charles as sheer devilry, seems to be in a fair 
way to produce its crop of belated Jacobites. The 
dramatic moment on a scaffold at Whitehall has 
undone for some minds all the lessons of constitu- 
tional progress. The unwavering dignity and courage 
of Charles in the last ordeal make the Philadelphian 
pulse beat faster, while the liberties he tried to 
strangle are covered with artistic odium. “We 
must take human affairs as they come,’ says Bishop 
Creighton. “ After all, men did not live in the past 
for our amusement, but for our instruction.” True; 
but historical instruction is scarcely as precise as 
mathematics. It is manipulated by all the arts of 
conscientious fantasy; it is clothed with the purple 
patches of character-painting, the most fascinating 
and the most delusive of all the crafts of literature ; 
above all, it is commonly inspired by the idea,— 
dearest paradox to human frailty!—that fallible man, 
entrusted with great responsibilities, always has the 
power, at given moments, to hold the threads of fate 
in an iron grasp. That fallacy is the palette of 
the picturesque, and all the patient studies of the 
scientific historian will not subdue its colour. 








THE WALLACE BEQUEST. 





7 £ have reason to congratulate ourselves on a 
\ magnificent bequest. Under the terms of 
the will of the late Lady Wallace, the whole of the 
magnificent collection of art treasures hitherto 
stored within the vast and gloomy walls of Hert- | 
ford House have been placed at the disposal of the. 
nation, to be kept as a permanent memorial of the 
taste and munificence of a private family, and as 
a permanent source of pleasure to Englishmen at 
large. Round the history of these treasures there 
hangs a certain mystery and romance, which in no 
way lessen the interest that attaches to them in 
the public mind. The name of Lord Hertford is, 
perhaps, best known in connection with the third 
Marquis, whom Disraeli caricatured as Lord Mon- 
mouth, and whom Thackeray immortalised as Lord 
Steyne, and who played a striking and somewhat 
sinister part in the prodigal Court of the “ First 
Gentleman in Europe.” But, unless history wrongs 
him greatly, the third Marquis of Hertford spent his 
ample income on other objects than the cultivation 
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of the public taste, or the service of the cause of art. 
The present famous collection was formed by his 
successor. Living in Paris a quiet and rather solitary 
life, in habits more a Frenchman than an English- 
man, in tastes an artist and a connoisseur, in purse 
and opportunity unlimited by any niggard need of 
self-control, the fourth Marquis of Hertford busied 
himself in gathering together from the treasure- 
houses of Europe innumerable precious speci- 
mens of the painter's, the goldsmith’s, and the 
cabinet-maker’s art. Year after year, with tranquil 
perseverance, he heaped up on every side of him all 
the beautiful objects on which he could lay hands— 
pictures, miniatures, furniture, enamels, china and 
plate, bronzes and coats of armour—until his store- 
houses were full to overflowing of treasures which, 
except for the pleasure of procuring them, he could 
hardly ever have enjoyed. In this congenial task 
he was assisted by a young Englishman, the secret 
of whose connection with the Hertford family, if 
any such there was, the public has never penetrated 
yet. To this young Englishman, who was well 
known and liked in Parisian society in the taw- 
dry splendour of the Second Empire, and whose 
active generosity won him wide esteem in that 
desolated capital amid the terrible events of the 
winter of 1870-71, Lord Hertford bequeathed the 
wonderful possessions which he had accumulated 
in a lifetime of discriminating labour. When the 
Franco-German War and the Commune were over, 
Richard Wallace brought his spoils safely home, and 
exhibited them for a time at the Bethnal Green 
Museum, while he built the great galleries to hold 
them in Manchester Square. But even here they 
were not destined to bring much happiness to their 
possessor. After a short time, Sir Richard Wallace 
was left heirless, like Lord Hertford, by a cruel 
stroke of fate, and now, by his widow's gift, the 
splendid inheritance which has passed so quickly 
from the keeping of the hands that laid it up, goes 
to enrich a public which will not be ungrateful for 
the donor's rare munificence or unmindful of the sad 
and curious story it recalls. 

What gives the Wallace collection its peculiar 
importance is the fact that it is so extraordinarily 
complete. In some other houses in England and 
abroad—indeed, in at least one other house, Bridge- 
water House, in London—there are pictures which 
may rival or surpass the picture gallery of Hertford 
House. Elsewhere, too, there may be stores of china, 
or of furniture, or of bronzes, or of coats of mail, 
individually superior to the corresponding stores in 
the Wallace collection ; but at Hertford House every 
branch, every department of art treasures, is re- 
presented by examples ot the finest possible work, 
and in no private museum in Europe is there such 
a combination of exquisite objects of so various a 
kind. The snuff-boxes, for instance, and the in- 
numerable clocks are hardly more important than 
the magnificent specimens of Sévres. The cabinets 
are, perhaps, more valuable than either, and the 
armour is more noticeable still. But it is, we sup- 
pose, to the pictures that most sightseers will turn 
at once; and the special value of the pictures to us 
as a national possession lies in the fact that they 
supplement our public galleries at points where 
those galleries are peculiarly weak. One of the 
chief glories of the Hertford House collection 
consists in its examples of French painters. It 
was to some purpose that their collector lived in 
Paris nearly thirty years. In the National Gallery 
we have no Watteau. But the Wallace collec- 
tion is rich in Watteaus large and small. It includes 
also the noble set of staircase pictures which 
Boucher painted for Madame de Pompadour. It has 
twenty-two Greuzes. It has fifteen exquisite 
examples of Meissonier, and no less than thirty-four 
examples of Decamps. In pictures of the Italian 


school it rivals the galleries of Woburn and of 
Castle Howard. It beasts ten Guardis and seven- 
teen Canalettos. Among its Spanish masterpieces it 
Among the 


contains eleven by Murillo alone, 


Flemish works is Rubens’ great piece “The 
Rainbow Landscape,” and at least one mag- 
nificent Van Dyck. Among the Dutch masters, 
richly represented, are Rembrandt and Hobbema, 
Frans Hals and Cuyp. The great English portraits 
in the gallery will be familiar to most people from 
the exhibitions in which they have figured of recent 
years. Gainsborough’s grand full-length of Mrs. 
Robinson with her dog is one of the most notable 
and conspicuous. But Sir Joshua is represented by 
some of his most celebrated works: “ Nelly O’Brien” 
and “Mrs. Carnac,” “The Strawberry Girl” and “Mrs. 
Braddyl” perhaps overshadow, but do not exhaust, 
the list. It is hard in the face of such examples to 
admit that, even regarded as a collection of pictures, 
the Wallace collection can have superiors in any 
private homes. 

We hope that the condition attached to this 
unique inheritance will not cause embarrassment 
or delay. One is tempted to wonder why donors 
who are wise and generous enough to confer such 
benefits on their generation so often clog their 
munificence with stipulations which it might cause 
trouble to fulfil. Not that there is anything un- 
reasonable or unnatural in the condition which 
Lady Wallace has laid down. After all, it is a right 
and proper thing that this unique collection should 
remain together, as a monument to the taste, the 
liberality, and the devotion of the men who built it 
up. The obvious course which suggests itself is that 
the Government should, if practicable, purchase 
Hertford House and maintain it as it stands, and we 
hope that no insuperable objection to this plan exists. 
No one who recalls Sir Richard Wallace’s strange 
and interesting story would be sorry to see his 
splendid home maintained. No one who honours 
public liberality, or who loves beautiful things for 
their own sake, will fail, whatever habitation be 
selected, to hold in grateful remembrance the makers 
and the donors of the great collection which is now 
placed for ever beyond the dangers of dispersal and. 
the risks of individual caprice. 








WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS. 





HE collection of water-colour drawings now open 

at Messrs. Agnew’s Galleries suggests reflections 

that are chiefly melancholy in their immediate bear- 

ing; and some penetration is necessary if you would 

see past the present decay of the art, and, ahead, 

into the revival, of which, in the course of nature, it 
cannot but be the precursor and the cause. 

The development of the art of drawing in water- 
colours may briefly be traced thus: At first, signifi- 
cant and trenchant line-drawings in pencil, in sepia, 
in indian ink, or in red ink were made. These were 
tinted with light transparent washes, which did not 
obscure the line-drawing ; washes, at first, of mono- 
chrome, and subsequently of colour. The colour 
gradually invaded, and finally usurped, the function 
of the line. The line disappeared, and we have now 
the modern water-colour aiming at realistic values. 
In this it is at a disadvantage compared with oil- 
painting ; and the modern water-colour painter has 
forgotten how to make a selfstanding drawing in 
line. This, in little, is the history of the bloom 
and decay of water-colour. The decay is due to the 
natural and ever-recurring fallacy that the aim of 
art is the imitation of nature. The source of 
pleasure in art, on the contrary, is the intelligence 
displayed in the selection of the elements with which 
the artist tells his story. If your picture could be 
exactly like the image in a camera obscura, it would 
cease to be a work of art. It would acquire another 
kind of value, a documentary interest, but it would 
cease to be a picture. 

Now it is not interesting, and it is perhaps un- 





gracious, and it is certainly thankless, to be for 
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ever pointing out that modern collections of water- 
colours strike a chill into the soul of the beholder, 
that such galleries wear the air of the elaborate imita- 
tion of society which modern material cheapening 
has brought within the reach of all. It only becomes 
interesting when we go a step further in order to 
seek, and perhaps to find, the clue. The source of 
delight in a water-colour drawing by Rowlandson or 
a study by Turner is, primarily, in the exquisite 
line-drawing, to which the washes are only an aecom- 
paniment. May it not be that in this marriage of line 
and transparent tone lies the secret of water-colour 
drawing, and that the subsequent compulsion of the 
material into the uses of oil-painting has been an 
abuse? May it not be that the one lesson of all the 
ages in art is line, line, and again line? Line has 
been the essence of pictorial art from the earliest 
days. Line has contained the art of Egypt, of 
Greece; on line was built the art of Italy ; and when 
Velasquez buried the foundations of his work under 
the translation into colour and tone, which is his 
glory, line still cries out to the beholder from his 
canvases in the severity of his silhouette. 

We have had in England a marvellous school of 
water-colour ; but it was founded on line-drawing. 
Water-colour will rise again. In a few years some 
student, more intelligent and more humble than 
the rest, will learn to draw in line, will study Row- 
landson, will make his own observations, and we shall 
have, anew, a school of drawing in water-colour ; and 
I will undertake to say that a gallery hung with 
these drawings will not be depressing to enter. 

Truth is so manysided that no sooner have you, 
to your own satisfaction, formulated some general 
theory, than exceptions to it begin to stare you in 
the conscience. Here are Barrett's pseudo-classical 
landscapes, done, by the wrong man, on the right 
system, but not quite in the right way. The mono- 
chrome wash quarrels with the colour. Here is 
De Wint, a great artist, working on the lines of 
modern water-colour. What could be more splendid 
than the picture numbered two hundred and twenty- 
three, and called “Partridge Shooting.” There is 
genius in the treatment of that turnip-field. In- 
numerable turnips drawn so that you see them all 
in serried ranks. Try to focus one, and it evades 
you! And note the way in which the front row, 
illuminated, is relieved against a large wash in tone! 

To guard myself from the possibility of mis- 
conception in my effort to hint, in a thousand words 
or so, at the direction in which I would look for the 
future development of the art, I do not know if it 
is necessary to say that I know, as well as any one, 
that exquisite work has been done, and is being 
done, on the lines which I do not believe to contain 
much possibility of further development. In all the 
arts the tendency, just now, is to care essentially for 
what is called freshness, for a certain bloom that can 
come only of immediate statement, without correction. 
This bloom of freshness is an invaluable quality, 
and it is well that we should all be taught to see 
and appreciate it. It has hitherto, by itself, been 
undervalued, and Iam with the modern critic who 
would urge that it, in itself, is, at any time, a suffi- 
cient reason for the existence of a work of art. 
When, however, he goes further, and asserts it as 
the only standard for a picture, we part company. 
The slightest of Whistler's transfer lithographs has 
always this charm; but it has a right to it, because 
the slightness is pregnant; because, in fact, it is an 
autographic reproduction of a sketch by the painter 
of the picture in the Luxembourg. There is no 
raison d’étre for sketches by painters who have done 
no pictures. An autograph of Henry Irving takes 
its value from the fact that it is the handwriting of 
@ man with an exceptional talent for acting; but 
there is no value in the most dashing signature of 
one of his “ utility gentlemen.” 

Water-colour lends itself in the hands of those 
who are finely sensitive to its limitations to an 
exquisite genre of primesautier sketching from 
Nature. Mr. Brabazon has a genius in this kind. 





While it was foolish to ignore and deny this, as the 
public have done till within the last ten years, it 
would be none the less a mistake to imagine that 
this brilliant sketching is either the sole aim, or will 
be the last word in the art of water-colour. The 
public will demand, and students will be compelled 
to seek for, methods which are able to embrace more 
than a sketch from Nature, “at first intention,” can 
ever give. Sr. P. 





THE DRAMA. 





“La Pourfe”—“ THe Mac Haaais,” 

l* marionettes are amusing when they are set to 

imitate the foibles of flesh-and-blood actors—tk 
am thinking of the puppet which Dickens saw at 
Genoa playing a “heavy father” so conventionally 
that no one “ would suppose it possible that any- 
thing short of a real man could be so tedious ”— 
why should not flesh-and-blood actors amuse us by 
imitating the stiffness and jerks of marionettes ? 
This idea has given us the ballet of Coppélia, which 
Léo Delibes founded on one of the “ Fantastic Tales” 
of Hoffmann; it has given us The Mountebanks of 
Messrs, Gilbert and Cellier ; it now gives us La Poupée 
of MM. Maurice Ordonneau and Edmond Audran, of 
which an English adaptation by Mr. Arthur Sturgess 
has been produced at the Prince of Wales's. Hilarius, 
an inventor of mechanical toys, has perfected a doll, 
in the likeness of his own daughter Alesia, which 
can talk and sing, walk and dance. You touch 
the button, she does the rest. But Alesia, the 
real Alesia, is jealous of her mechanical counterpart 
and, in a fit of temper, smashes it. At that very 
moment a purchaser for the doll knocks at Hilarius 
his door—young Lancelot from the neighbouring 
monastery. What does a religious novice want with 
a mechanical doll? He wants nothing less, if you 
please, than to go through the ceremony of marriage 
with it. For Lancelot has a rich uncle, Chanterelle, 
who is opposed to the entry of his nephew into 
monastic life, and offers him one hundred thousand 
francs if he will come out of his monastery and get 
married. The monastery is poor; why, says the 
Father Superior, should not Lancelot present the 
famous mechanical doll as his bride to Uncle Chan- 
terelle, and, when the ceremony is over, bring back 
the hundred thousand francs to the brethren? 
And now you understand why Lancelot comes to 
treat with Hilarius. The doll is produced and 
works to perfection—it is Alesia herself, afraid 
to tell her father of the accident, and therefore 
compelled to take the place of the toy modelled 
in her likeness. Upon this fantastic—but in comic 
opera perfectly acceptable—foundation, the story is 
built. The wedding ceremony takes place, and the 
bride is duly taken home to the monastery, there to 
reveal herself as very woman. No need—is there ?— 
to insist upon the obvious developments of this idea. 
The doll is subjected to very unceremonious usage. 
Much fun is made out of the process of pressing the 
button. The uncle is mystified because Alesia, 
while behaving as a doll to others, frankly presents 
herself to him as the woman that she is. Hilarius 
(always in the dark as to the accident) nearly gives 
Lancelot's little plan away by his astonishment at 
the remarkable result of his own dexterity. And 
the supposed doll exercises a fascination over the 
monks which could hardly have been expected from 
mere clockwork. A little “suggestive,” then, the 
story must be; but, in the English version at any 
rate, the “ suggestiveness” has been kept (almost) 
within the limits of becoming mirth and—well, only 
a very austere spectator will find it possible not to 
laugh at La Poupée. A very clever girl-doll is 
forthcoming in Mlle. Alice Favier, who contrives to 
be jerky with grace; and the drollery of Mr. Willie 
Edouin as Hilarius beggars description. The pair 
are supported by accomplished singers like Mr. 
Courtice Pounds and Mr. Norman Salmond; 
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M. Audran has written some ear-tickling music ; there 
are some charming costumes designed by the incom- 
parable Comelli; and the whole entertainment forms 
a very pleasant sequel to after-dinner coffee. 

In his Cabinet Minister Mr. Pinero invited us to 
laugh at the misadventures of Mr. Weedon Grossmith 
as a little cockney Jew in a kilt. As a cockney in a 
kilt Mr. Weedon Grossmith once more figures, this 
time at the Globe Theatre, in a farce by Messrs. 
Jerome K. Jerome and Eden Phillpotts—The Mac 
Haggis. Jokes about kilts and trousers, about 
timid cockneys pursued by wild pipers, about the 
difficulties of the Gaelic language, are not to my 
taste. It does not amuse me to see Mr. Grossmith 
undressing behind a screen and flinging out the 
articles of his costume to the footlights, one by one. 
It does not amuse me to see Mr. Grossmith 
frightened out of his life by a “braw Hieland 
laddie” in a duel with target and claymore. I 
am quite unmoved by laughter when I read in the 
programme such names as “ Mac Haggis,” “ Carrick- 
O'Donague Achray-na-Creich,” and “ Casteal-na-loise 
Deirg.” I am so unfortunate, in short, as to find 
little in the production but vulgar tomfoolery. But I 
understand that Messrs. Jerome K. Jerome and Eden 
Phillpotts have many thousands of ardent admirers ; 
and it is possible, therefore—or, if you like, absolutely 
certain—that my own view of their work is un- 
intelligent and wrong-headed. And let me say, once 
and for all, that it is very disagreeable to me to be 
impervious to the humour of Mr. Jerome; to have to 
express one’s dislike of his plays, one after another, 
gives one an air of parti-pris, of being a deliberate 
Anti-Jeromite. If Mr. Jerome will believe me, that 
is not at all my attitude—it is not pleasant to find 
oneself continually carping at a popular author and 
(I make no doubt) an estimable man. As a matter 
of fact, if only to get in touch with my fellow- 
citizens, I very much want to like something of 
Mr. Jerome's. Perhaps he will give me the oppor- 
tunity next time? A.B. W. 








CONCERNING ST. JOHN OF JERUSALEM: 
A LETTER FROM TRoy, 


——_ Ha 
Troy Town, March 3rd, 1897, 


M* DEAR MR. EDITOR,— 

Consider what my feelings were, the other 
day, when on my return to this beloved town after 
a short visit to London, I alighted at the railway 
station amid all the tokens of a severe and general 
catastrophe. The porter who opened the door for 
me had a bandaged head. The bus driver carried 
his right arm in a sling; but professed himself able 
to guide his vehicle through our tortuous streets 
left-handed—a feat so daunting in prospect that I 
chose to risk my luggage only on his ambidexterity, 
and started to walk. A few yards from the station 
I encountered a procession. Four children of serious 
demeanour conveyed a groaning comrade on a 
shutter, while a couple more limped after in im- 
provised splints. I stopped them, of course. The 
rearmost sufferer—who wore on his shin-bone a 
wicker trellis (of the sort used for covering flower- 
pots), and a tourniquet (contrived with a pebble 
and a handkerchief) about his femoral artery— 
informed me that it was a case of First Aid to the 
Injured, which he was rendering at some risk of 
detriment to his own (compound) fracture. A few 
further questions discovered the truth, which brought 
me no small relief, 

It appeared that during my absence a member of 
the Ambulance Association of St. John of Jerusalem 
had opened a course of lectures in the town, or 
rather three courses, addressed to (1) the railway 
servants and all employed on the jetties, (2) the 
Young Women’s Christian Association, and (3) a 
general audience of townspeople. The first and last 
of these courses {were already nearing their close, 





the general public being taught to bandage, and the 
railway men to restore animation in the Apparently 
Drowned ; but two lectures only had been delivered 
to the Young Women, whose curiosity, therefore, 
still dallied with the wonders of the human frame. 

Need I say that the town had taken up the 
novelty with its usual spirit? Strangers, attracted 
by its reputation as a health resort, must have 
marvelled as they passed on their way to the hotel 
through streets where cases of sunstroke, frostbite, 
snakebite and incipient croup challenged their pity 
at every corner. The very babies took their first 
steps in splints, and when they fell were gravely 
examined by their older playmates, and pronounced 
to be suffering from apoplexy or alcoholic poisoning, 
as fancy happened to suggest. I believe that a 
single instruction in the Association's useful hand- 
book—carefully italicised there, as I must admit— 
alone saved our rising generation. It ran: “ Unless 
perfectly sure that the patient is intoxicated, do not 
give the emetic.” 

Of course we left these excesses to tie children ; 
but childhood after all is a relative term; and in 
Troy it is often peculiarly difficult to discover the 
limits of a popular movement. Already a foreign 
sailor, who had committed the imprudence of drink- 
ing heavily at the Crown and Anchor, and followed 
it up by falling asleep on the foreshore while wait- 
ing for his boat, was complaining vigorously, through 
his Vice-consul, of the varieties of treatment prac- 
tised upon his insensible body: and only the 
difficulty of tracing these Esmarch bandages in a 
town where two hundred had been sold in a fort- 
night, prevented a prosecution. Certain it is that I 
heard with dismay of a Public Meeting to consider 
the best course of celebrating the Sixtieth Year of 
Her Majesty's reign, and confided my fears to Mr. 
Hansombody, our cultured carpenter, when he called 
to invite my attendance. 

“Surely you have joined the Ambulance Class?” 

he said. “ Why, I saw you there, only two evenings 
ago.” 
“Do you think I would neglect a precaution so 
obvious? Until this enthusiasm abates I certainly 
shall range myself among the First-Aiders rather 
than the Injured.” 

‘The idea was to strike while the iron is hot.” 

“Oh,” said I, “a town with so many in the 
fire |——” 

“The idea,” he continued, “ was a Nursing Insti- 
tution for the town, with a Public Ambulance.” 

“For my part, I prefer a Public Dinner, with 
sports and a torchlight procession to wind up.” 

“We'll have that too. The procession will in- 
clude an Ambulance, with every kind of stretcher.” 

“ What besides ?”’ 

“That's as far as we've got at present. The 
scheme,” said Mr. Hansombody with a fine roll in 
his voice, “is in the initia-tory stage: it requires to 
be formulated. Just now, of course, everyone is for 
walking with the Ambulance; but when the time 
comes, some person no doubt will be forthcoming to 
sacrifice himself and let off the—er—rockets.” 

“You may count on me. Tell me some more 
about the Nursing Institution.” 

“T am glad to perceive you more disposed to 
listen, if I may so say. On this point we are rather 
proud of our little plan. You see, we have been 
perusing all those letters and articles in the news- 
papers anent the shortcomings of trained nurses ; 
and it occurred to me, Why go beyond the town for 
a nurse? Why spend our money on encouraging 
outsiders ?” 

“ Always a mistake.” 

“I’m glad you see it in that light. Why 
encourage outsiders when we have a dozen young 
women, natives of the town, all undergoing instruc- 
tion from our lecturer? After the course there will 
be an examination; and then, with the lecturer’s 
help, we can choose——”’ 

“ Admirable,’ I said. “I shall not attend your 
Public Meeting, but it will surprise me if, between 
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this and June, I do not fall in thoroughly with your 
plans for the local commemoration.” 


This cheerful expectation, my dear sir, was con- 
firmed last evening by events of which I cannot 
forbear from sending a short recital. 

Last evening the Young Women’s Class attended 
its lecture—the sixth, I think. The subject—roller 
bandaging—being a practical one, a small boy was 
had in, set on the platform, and bandaged in sight 
of the audience—plain-bandaged, reverse-bandaged, 
figure-of-eight-bandaged, bandaged on fore-finger, 
thumb, hand, wrist and forearm, elbow, shoulder, 
leg, ankle, and so forth. He declares that he enjoyed 
himself thoroughly. After each demonstration, the 
Young Women took a turn and practised with such 
zeal that the hour slipped pleasantly away. The 
bandage would be applied, the spirals neatly folded 
and stitched, and the stitches promptly snipped 
for the next pupil to begin. An occasional prick 
with the needle evoked no more than a playful re- 
monstrance from the boy and a ripple of laughter 
from the fair executants. At length, alas! one of 
them (Miss Sophy W——-), in snipping a bandage 
from the boy’s foot, managed to fumble and drive 
a point of the scissors sharply into his toe. 

With a howl the youth lifted his wounded foot, 
from which one or two drops of blood were already 
trickling. The sight of it so affected Miss Sophy 
W—— that she dropped to the floor in aswoon ; and 
two of her class-mates in the body of the hall almost 
instantly followed her example. 

The teacher kept his presence of mind to admira- 
tion. “First aid!" he cried. “ Subject: Fainting. 
Patient No. 1, head to be pressed down below her 
knees and kept there for a few minutes. Patient 
No. 2, to be extended on floor, care being taken to 
keep head and body level. Patient No. 3, to be hung 
over a form, head downwards——”’ 

But unfortunately the humour of the situation, 
at this point, became too much for Miss Gertrude 
C——., another of the students. She began to laugh, 
quietly at first, then uncontrollably ; then to clench 
her hands and sob. 

“Subject: Hysterics!"’ called the lecturer. “Be 
firm with patient: threaten her with cold water——” 

But he spoke to empty benches. The rest of his 
pupils had escaped from the room, and were well on 
their ways home, and running for dear life. 

I do not expect that St. John of Jerusalem will 
take a prominent part in our festivities next June. 
But there will be a Dinner and a Procession, and 
perhaps we shall erect a statue of the Chairman of 
the Parish Council, or roast him whole. The celebra- 
tion in any case will be worthy of us. Q. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 





THE DIFFERENCE OF THE DISTINCTION. 


Srr,—Mr. Radford is right. Mr. Baldry and I are agreed 
that what Professor Herkomer teaches is not drawing. We 
differ only in that Mr. Baldry apologises for him, and I condemn 
him.— Yours obediently, St. P. 


THE ARBITRATION TREATY 


IRISH QUESTION. 

‘* This defeat of the Arbitration Treaty between England 
and the United States is the greatest Irish victory of the 
nineteenth century. Deo gratias!’’—United Ireland, Feb- 
ruary 27th, 1897. 


AND THE 


Dear Srr,—I wonder how many of your readers whose 
attention has been drawn to the probable rejection of the Arbitra- 
tion Treaty by the United States Senate have reflected that, in 
all probability, such rejection, if it takes place, will be largely 
owing to the desire of American Senators to stand well in the 
good opinion of the Irish voter? And yet undoubtedly such 
will be the ease, the Irish vote in the United States being a 
quantity by no means to be neglected by American public 
men. Hostility to Great Britain, and a desire to thwart 
and mortify the British Government at every opportunity, 











are well known to be distinguishing characteristics of the 
American-Irish voter, and American statesmen naturally give 
due weight to this fact in making up their minds as to how to 


act in their relations towards foreign countries. May I suggest 
that it is of some importance to the British voter to remember 
these circumstances, and so to shape the conduct of his Govern- 
ment towards Ireland as to remove, or lessen, the present 
constant and serious danger of a breach of good relations with 
the United States, by seeing that the just complaints of the 
Irish people against the present misgovernment of their country 
receive due attention in Parliament ? 

Many and grievous as have been the wrongs suffered by the 
Cretan Christians under the cruel tyranny of the Turks, yet, so 
far as I am aware, it cannot be said with truth of Crete, as 
it ean to-day be said of Ireland, that its population has been 
reduced by nearly one-half in about fifty years, in great part, if 
not altogether, as a consequence of over-taxation and other forms 
of misgovernment, and that its population still continues rapidly 
to decrease in numbers. 

Whilst rightly protesting against the continuance of Turkish 
tyranny in Crete, British Liberals should always keep in mind 
the fact that they have a Crete of their own, within a few hours’ 
sail of their own shores, whose sufferings, under British misrule, 
if much less acute to-day than those of Cretan Christians under 
Turkish tyranny, have been so long continued and, even within 
the present century, so ruinous as to be as great as, if not 
— ‘than, those of any country of equal size and population 
cnown to ancient or modern history.—I am, yours truly, 

EpmMuND HARVEY. 

Grange, Waterford, Ireland, March Ist, 1897. 








THE FIRST READING OF VIRGIL. 





Aut videt aut vidisse putat. 


\ ASTER, that erewhile in the forest wild 
1 Didst meet the grave-eyed Florentine, and 
teach 
His lips thy mystic lore, behold this child, 
Thy latest learner, captive to thy speech. 


His little world that look’d so large but now 
Slips from him: on new paths his feet are set; 

His eyes have mark’d the distant golden bough 
Gleaming among the pine-trees: no regret 


He feels for childhood and familiar ways: 
Onward thy music draws him, to what goal 
He knows not yet, nor dreams that all his days 
Shall wear a difference, since upon his soul 


Thy spell has passed. And now he gains the edge 
Of the grim gulf. His ears strange murmurs 
fill, 
The dull slow wash of Lethe in the sedge, 
The distant roar of Acheron, the shrill 


Cry of pale ghosts that flutter down the wind 
With sad farewells. Awe-struck he holds his 
breath, 
As on his boy’s heart breaks (O God, be kind!) 
The unimagin’d mystery of death. 
J. H. Fow.er. 








A LITERARY CAUSERIE., 





MorE SHIRLEY. 


Y HAT was Mrs. Todgers’s idea of a wooden leg we 
W are never told ; indeed, to ask her such a ques- 
tion was to put too severe a strain upon the mind of 
a lady sorely vexed by lodgers, gravy, and Bailey 
Junior, and suchlike concrete images. Abstraction 
demands repose. We take no blame upon ourselves 
for longing to ask the accomplished Shirley, whose 
life has tasted of the repose which belongs to 
Government offices alone, what is his idea of table- 
talk. We once read in Notes and Queries that the 
famous saying, “to grin like a Cheshire cat,” has really 
nothing to do with grinning, nothing to do with the 
County Palatine, nothing to do with pussy, but is the 
vulgar corruption of similar-sounding but by no 
means synonymous words. Can it be that table-talk 
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has nothing to do with table, and nothing to do with 
talk? This is certainly so in Mr. Skelton’s vocabu- 
lary. The first series, which appeared in 1895 under 
the general title of “The Table-Talk of Shirley,” 
was composed of reminiscences of and letters from 
Mr. Froude, Mr. Thackeray, Mr. Disraeli, and others ; 
and most interesting they were, both reminiscences 
and letters; but they certainly smacked little of 
the tableand had none of the characteristics of talk. 
However, they were concerned with men who in 
their day had sat at table and talked more or less 
according totemperament. But this time, Shirley, 
emboldened by just success, collects a number of 
short romances he had by him, strings them to- 
gether with a brief, connecting, imaginary narrative, 
and pushes them out before the world as “ The 
Second Series of Table-Talk” (2 vols. London: 
Blackwood & Sons). Perhaps it does not really 
matter by what name an author calls his 
book. If it is a good book it will swim; if a bad 
one it will sink, whatever its title. No real book 
was ever Nicodemus’d into nothing—not even a 
Treatise on Tar Water; but for all that it seems a 
pity to fly in the face of well-known classifications 
and distinctions. A long time ago we knew an 
enthusiastic young Positivist, now a Churchwarden 
and an ardent supporter of State-aid for clerically- 
conducted schools, who was so completely under the 
influence of the French philosopher as to have the 
works of Sterne in four volumes rebound simply in 
order to give himself the pleasure of seeing them 
lettered on their backs, “ Sterne’s Poetry.” Comte, 
so he assured us, had pronounced “ Tristram Shandy” 
to be poetry. “Tristram Shandy” we have read many 
times; Comte not yet; but we own to a prejudice 
against a religion that plays pranks with matters so 
serious as the bindings of one’s books. The long and 
the short of the matter is, we wish Shirley had 
called his romances by some other name than 
Table-Talk. 


No one who is already well acquainted with the 
books of this delightful author will need to be told 
how from the first Shirley has been distracted by 
the wild desire to write romance coming over him 
when he was more peacefully and less dangerously 
employed in writing an essay. Nor has he ever 
been able to come to terms with his enemy as 
Addison was able to do, and, for the most part, 
Lamb. They compromised, and got off with a few 
score of character-sketches which are amongst the 
glories of our literature; but Shirley's passion to 
individualise his fancies has compelled him ever and 
anon to fling altogether aside the pen of the essayist, 
with its quiet touches, its poetical quotations, its 
pleasant reproduction of other men’s moods, its 
peaceful pursuit of its own thoughts, and to take 
up the famous “ goose-quill” of Sir Walter and bid 
a dead world live again up and down many a storied 
page. 

Shirley's struggles with romance made their first 
appearance in “A Campaigner at Home,’ where 
some of the characters exhibit a disposition to leap 
out of the essay into the novel ; almost triumphed in 
“Thalatta ” ; sluambered heavily in “ Nugze Critic” ; 
reappeared in “ Essays in Romance”; were but par- 
tially obscured in “ Essays in Biography”; and now 
boldly reassert themselves in this.‘ Second Series of 
Table-Talk.” It would be disingenuous to deny that 
we prefer Shirley the essayist to Shirley the romance- 
writer ; but though we prefer his essays, we still can 
read his romances. Shirley has one of the great 
gifts of the born historical romanticist: an eye for 
the kind of character best suited for treatment. The 
big characters of history are no good; for though 
they may usefully cross the boards of romance, 
lending colour and pageantry and determining the 
chronology of the tale, they cannot be leading figures 
—those must be chosen from the by-ways and obscure 
places of history. 


In the first of these collected romances called 
“Queen Mary's Holdfast” Shirley has with much 











cunning hit upon Patrick Gray, commonly called the 
Master of Gray, who played so mean a part in the 
betrayal of Queen Mary into the hands of Queen 
Elizabeth. One has read about this handsome 
villain in the estimable pages of Mr. Hill Burton’s 
“History of Scotland.” He isa fine subject forromance 
—young, fair and false. Hunsden, writing to Cecil, 
says of him: “That man for being grete with the 
Scotch queen and for being a Papist; I know he can 
say much about the Scottish queen, few men more, 
but for his papistry I wish all ours were such; for 
yesterday being Sunday he came to church with me, 
having a service book of mine, sitting with me in my 
pew, he read all the service, and both before the 
sermon and after he sang the psalms with me 
as well as I could do, whereby it seems he has been 
used to them or else he could not adone it so 
well and so readily now, let his religion be what it 
will.” The odious young hypocrite! It would be no 
bad subject for a picture. Hunsden and the young 
Master of Gray in the same pew singing psalms after 
sermon! Shirley catches hold of Patrick Gray with 
a firm grip. In a note he tells us how Mr. Froude 
once wrote to him about the story, and remarked: 
“You have filled out the figure of the Master of 
Gray, I daresay, correctly. I could never make him 
out very clearly.” For the most part Mr. Froude 
made out his characters very clearly. Who dare 
say he made them out correctly? On the other 
hand, who can prove he did not ? 


Shirley's method in the first volume of this 
series is to tell stories of different Holdfasts at 
different periods of their family history. One of 
these stories, called “In the Year One,” is full of 
Seotch law, Scotch character, and Scotch humour. 
What more need be said? In the second volume we 
reach our own times, and encounter such names as 
Gladstone, Ruskin, Huxley and Arnold, about whom 
the Holdfasts of the day chatter as confusedly as 
ever their forbears can havedone about Queen Mary or 
the piety of burning witches. We are taken abroad 
once more to Switzerland and Italy, and read with 
marked disapproval that some members of the Hold- 
fast party did not think much of the Matterhorn. 
Had these foolish ones ever been dragged to the 
Second Hut, they would with fear and trembling 
have withdrawn and apologised. However, the 
Matterhorn, like the Mass, is, we suppose, merely 
an opinion. Shirley always has some good stories 
to tell, and with one of them we will conclude. 
“ What did God make people for?” the smallest of 
the two theologians inquired. “God made people to 
be good,” his six-year-old brother replied authori- 
tatively ; ‘but He know'd they wouldn’t be!” 


A. B. 





REVIEWS. 





THE SNOWY RANGE OF NEW ZEALAND. 


PIoNEER WORK IN THE ALPs OF New ZEALAND. A Record 
of the First Exploration of the Chief Glaciers and Ranges 
of the Southern Alps. By Arthur P. Harper, B.A., 
Member of the Alpine Club, Vice-President of the New 
Zealand Alpine Club. With Maps and _ Illustrations. 
London: T. Fisher Unwin. 


\ R. HARPER has given us in this handsome 
1! volume an unpretentious and straightforward, 
but at the same time very interesting, account of the 
exploring work done by him—ypartly alone, partly in 
conjunction with Mr.C. E. Douglas—in the remarkable 
mass of lofty mountains which rises near the west 
coast of the southern island of New Zealand, between 
latitude 43° and 44° S. Several books have been 
published within the last few years describing some 
of the chief ascents made in this region, whose 
loftiest summit, Mount Cook, or Aorangi, reaches 
12,349 feet, and those who care for mountaineering 
or for geography have already gathered from them 
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how much grand scenery and how many difficult 


climbs are to be found in it. Mr. Harper, however, 
conveys to us a more full and exact notion of the 
general physical character of the country, and of the 
sort of obstacles to be encountered in exploring it 
than any of his predecessors has done. His book is 
primarily a record of exploration, not of mountain 
climbing, and contains fewer narratives of Alpine 
adventures, in the narrowest sense of the term, than 
may be found in some of these other works. But 
it is not the less valuable or instructive on that 
account. A great deal of it has, no doubt, rather a 
scientific or topographical than a literary interest. 
The accounts of the difficulties which constantly 
recur in a hitherto unexplored country, of the hard- 
ships suffered from bad weather and want of food, 
are, and cannot but be, to some extent monotonous, 
The descriptions of each particular valley and glacier 
concern the European reader less than they do the 
New Zealanders, though they may have for future 
generations something of the same sort of interest 
with which we read now the first descriptions of 
Saussure and the other pioneers of discovery in the 
Alps. But after making these deductions, we have 
found a great deal in the book that can be read with 
enjoyment, because it brings the country before us 
in a fresh and natural way, and presents a remark- 
able picture of energy and perseverance in over- 
coming the difficulties with which nature has 
surrounded the exploration of this district, a dis- 
trict whose very existence was scarcely known fifty 
years ago. 

Those difficulties are of three kinds. The first and 
greatest is the extremely uncertain and often con- 
tinuously unpropitious weather. Weather can be 
pretty bad in the Alps for months together, as those 
who were unlucky enough to be in Switzerland or 
Tyrol last summer had reason to know. Itis usually 
even worse in the Western and Central Caucasus. 
It is a terrible hindrance to climbing in the Sikkim 
Himalaya. But it seems to be an even more implac- 
able enemy in the Snowy Range of New Zealand, 
where very lofty hills rise close to the ocean whence 
the rain-bearing winds come. “Its conditions are 
like those presented, on a small scale, in our own 
Lake Country. The northerly and westerly winds 
which so frequently come over the Tasman Sea carry 
an immense amount of moisture, and within a few 
miles of the coast they meet with the great wall of 
the Southern Alps; the consequence is a very heavy 
rainfall in some parts of the ranges, amounting prob- 
ably to 140 inches in the year. Even at Hokitika 
on the beach the fall reaches 126 inches, and it is far 
heavier in the mountains. This great rainfall, com- 
bined with the height of the mountain wall which 
the wind meets, and which forces the moisture to a 
high altitude, no doubt produces a correspondingly 
heavy snow-fall and consequently low snow-line.” 

This heavy rainfall probably produces the two 
other phenomena also which constitutes the second 
and third difficulties the explorer has to reckon 
with. One of these is the extreme steepness of the 
slopes. They are washed down by the constant 
heavy rains; and the valleys are excavated into 
deep gorges by the violent torrents, descending in a 
succession of rapids from the lofty watershed. 
The faces of the peaks and the sides of the valleys, 
therefore, frequently present formidable angles. 
And, in the third place, the abundant humidity 
supports a correspondingly abundant vegetation. 
On the lower slopes and in the valley bottoms 
there is a dense evergreen forest. The middle 
slopes, from about 2,500 to 3,500 feet, are covered 
with a still denser scrub, which Mr. Harper describes 
as almost impenetrable. You can generally neither 
walk under it nor through it, though sometimes, so 
close does it grow, you may walk over it. To pierce 

- it, therefore, usually requires the cutting of a trail 
with the axe; and this is, of course, so slow a 
process that sometimes only a mile or two can be 
accomplished ina day. Those who have walked much 
in the Eastern Alps, or in the mountains which divide 








Poland from Northern Hungary, know what hard 
work it is to force one’s way through the krummholz 
(Pinus Mughus) which grows so profusely in some 
places. Thickets of krummholz would seem, how- 
ever, to be as open and easy as a Surrey fir-wood 
compared to the New Zealand scrub. When tracks 
have been cut and the country has been so 
thoroughly explored that the easiest ways up the 
valleys have become known, this class of difficulties 
will diminish. But the detestable weather will 
remain, and will constitute a serious drawback to 
the pleasures of New Zealand mountaineering. 

Mr. Harper devotes little, perhaps too little, 
space to the description of the scenery ; but he con- 
veys to us a pretty fair impression of it. Its special 
attractions seem, over and above the extreme bold- 
ness of the mountain lines, to lie in the proximity of 
the ocean, which fills up the background of the 
views looking westward from the heights, and in 
the superbly rich vegetation of the forests. It is 
not merely the trees that are beautiful, but the 
luxuriant undergrowth of ferns and mosses. Of 
the flowers we are told very little, but gather that 
above the scrub belt, in the grassy region lying 
between 3,500 and 5,500 feet (the line of perpetual 
snow being from 6,000 to 6,500 feet), they are both 
numerous and brilliant. The snow-line, it will be 
noticed, is nearly three thousand feet lower than itis 
in Europe in a corresponding latitude. This is due 
partly to the generally lower temperature of the 
southern hemisphere, partly to the enormous rain- 
fall. In the Rocky Mountains of Colorado, which lie 
only five degrees further south than the Pennine Alps, 
the line of perpetual snow is fully four thousand feet 
higher than it is in Switzerland, owing to the ex- 
treme dryness of the climate. 

If the book tells us less than we should have 
liked to know about the flora of these mountains, 
it tells us a good deal that is curious and interesting 
about the birds. Here, for instance, is a singular 
fact regarding the black swan. The bird is not 
indigenous to New Zealand, but was brought from 
Australia many years ago. It has now increased 
rapidly. “Three or four pairs settled themselves 
on a large lagoon at Oharito, on the west coast, 
and, unaccustomed to the heavy and frequent 
floods which occur in the spring, they built their 
nests too near the water, and for two or three 
consecutive seasons were flooded out and lost their 
eggs. After having shown no sign of increase 
for three years, they apparently decided to change 
their mode of procedure. Instead of building their 
nests out of reach of high floods, they still remained 
close to the water's edge, but got over the difficulty 
by erecting huge heaps of rushes and drysticks, so con- 
structed that when the floods came they floated upon 
the surface of the water. Consequently, the female 
birds could remain sitting on the eggs in spite of a 
general rise in the level of the lagoon, and on the flood 
subsiding they were again safely stranded on dry 
land. Since this method was adopted it has become 
the general practice of all black swans on the west 
coast to construct floating nests, and they now 
never lose their eggs in floods.” If this con- 
duct of the black swans is not the result of 
reasoning, what is it? Of the remarkable wingless 
birds so characteristic of New Zealand we hear a good 
deal, particularly of that impudently familiar fellow 
the weka, or woodhen, who is ready to steal and 
eat everything he can find in the camp, but almost 
atones for his thieveries by the amusement he affords. 
The native birds are, unhappily, fast disappearing, 
owing chiefly to cats and weasels. The early gold 
diggers on the west coast were in the habit of 
carrying tame cats about with them, and some- 
times, when there was a rush to a new mining 
region, would go off suddenly, leaving the cats behind. 
Thus, there are now many cats running wild, and 
the birds—especially, of course, the wingless birds— 
are swiftly perishing at their hands. It will be 
remembered that New Zealand when first discovered 
had scarce any quadrupeds. Had cats and weasels 
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formed a part of its original provision of live stock, 
it would probably have been impossible for the 
wingless birds, or, at least, the smaller kinds, to 
maintain themselves. 

Mr. Harper hints at a ground of complaint which 
he and Mr. Douglas, his fellow-explorer, have against 
Mr. Fitzgerald, whose book was recently noticed in 
our columns, for making insufficient mention of what 
had been previously done in the way of exploring 
the routes from the east to the west side of the 
Snowy Range. The earlier pioneers have laboured, 
and Mr. Fitzgerald, so it is alleged, has entered 
into the fruit of their labours with inadequate 
acknowledgment. It is admitted that he was the 
first to cross the Pass which now bears his name; 
but it is observed that such a pass had been 
ascertained by Mr. Douglas to exist, and that the 
reason why he did not actually cross it was because 
it did not satisfy the conditions prescribed by the 
authorities who had sent him to search for it. It 
would not be fitting for us to pronounce an opinion 
on this controversy without hearing what Mr. Fitz- 
gerald has to say in reply; but there is evidently a 
good deal of feeling in New Zealand on the subject. 
Apart from this, Mr. Harper seems to be in good 
humour with all the world, even the wekas; and his 
book has a fine open-air breeziness and cheeriness 
which makes it pleasant reading. 


A ROVING COMMISSION. 


Soctatism: Berna Notes on A Powiticat Tour. By Sir 
Henry Wrixon. London: Macmillan & Co., Ltd. 


THE conditions under which this book was written 
were peculiar, and the result is somewhat peculiar 
too. Sir Henry Wrixon, who is an ex-Attorney- 
General of New South Wales, was appointed a dele- 
gate to the Colonial Conference which met at Ottawa 
in 1891. At the same time he received a commission 
to inquire into various questions of the day, particu- 
larly that of Socialism; and he conceived his object 
to be to learn from the workers themselves what 
they thought of it, and to see how it was presented 
to them, rather than to read standard Socialist books 
or to theorise. He stipulated that he should not be 
expected to send in an official report of his experi- 
ences, in order to leave him greater freedom; and 
the result is the very comprehensive and discursive, 
but extremely readable, volume before us. Sir Henry 
Wrixon went to San Francisco vid Auckland, Fiji, 
and Honolulu. There are no Socialists among the 
Fijians or the Hawaiians, but that does not prevent 
his telling us a good deal about both sets of islanders, 
or introducing, ¢ propos of the Hawaiian Ministry, a 
good story about his father’s scoring off the Superior 
Courts when he was a County Court judge. And 
though he does not find much Socialism in Canada, 
he varies his inquiry by disquisitions as to Canadian 
politics, Canadian loyalty, and inter-Imperial trade, 
and has a good many criticisms to make on the Con- 
stitution and politics of the United States. You 
can take the book up anywhere and find amusement; 
but the net result of the observations is rather 
indefinite. 

However, Sir Henry has interviewed a good many 
of the Socialist rank and file,-has read plenty of 
Socialist pamphlets, and has attended, with ex- 
emplary patience, the “ services "—we do not know to 
whom or to what the service is paid—of “ Labour 
Churches” in Great Britain and the United States. He 
has collected a good deal of interesting material about 
American Socialism in particular, which suggests the 
inference that its hold is not very great on any class 
—that, so far as it has a hold, its power is due to the 
existence of definite grievances, and that their 
removal will knock the bottom out of the American 
Socialist faith. The theories of Socialism are not 
taken nearly so seriously there as here, and the tone 
of the pamphlet literature he finds to be much more 


and corporations, the organised hostility of capital 
and labour, the political corruption and the confident 
belief that all politicians are purchasable, and that 
even judges are almost as likely to be corrupt as not, 
the income-tax difliculty and the grievances that 
have clustered round the question of tariff and 
currency, are quite enough to make men pick up an 
imperfectly understood theory and propose it—in 
bits—as a panacea. When a railroad company, as 
in one case here cited, refuses to stop its trains at a 
populous town in order that the inhabitants may be 
compelled to move some miles further along the line 
to a site which is owned by itself, or when it pays 
away hundreds of thousands of dollars in rebates to 
favoured customers to the detriment of their com- 
petitors, it is quite time to devise railroad legislation 
of a stringent kind. But Sir Henry does not think 
that the American people will get further than 
State ownership of railways, and private manage- 
ment under lease from the State. 

About our own country the author gives us a 
good deal of interesting personal experience, in- 
cluding some sketches of “ Socialists I have Met”: 
but the discursive character of the book precludes 
a summary. We gather, however, that he takes 
the common-sense view long ago put forward by 
orthodox economists. The wage-earner is being 
levelled up, the capitalist class levelled down; and 
the transition from wage-earning to the profit- 
sharing, the next stage in order, will, barring 
accidents, be satisfactorily and peacefully accom- 
plished. 

Perhaps the most illuminative passage in the 
book is the account of the aims of the New Zealand 
Labour Party, which avowedly tends to repress 
individual initiative and enterprise in a way very 
unsuitable to a young colony, but intended to further 
the interest of the average man. Still, we agree with 
Sir Henry that, if they are realised, we should 
prefer to live somewhere else. 

The freedom from the trammels of an official re- 
port for which Sir Henry stipulated has one distinct 
advantage. It permits the introduction of the 
largest number of good stories that we have ever 
seen in any economic work. The consideration of 
the Family under Socialism, for example, leads to 
an examination of the facilities for divorce in 
certain American States—facilities which, in their 
origin, have no connection with Socialist theory, but 
are worth studying allthe same. Herz arespecimens 
of the reasons alleged for seeking the dissolution of 
the marriage bond :— 


“ Plaintiff alleges that the defendant does not wash himself, 
thereby inflicting upon plaintiff great mental anguish.” 

“ Plaintiff says that she is subject to sick headaches, that 
grow worse when she smells tobacco. Defendant uses tobacco, 
and thus aggravates her headache.” 

‘Plaintiff says that defendant will not work during the 
week, but on*Sundays he puts on his old clothes and works hard 
all day, which conduct sorely grieves the plaintiff.” 


And here is another story, @ propos of the influx 
of Chinese into Australia, and showing “how soon 
they make themselves at home in the country.” It 
has Appendix D all to itself, and is to be commended 
to believers in “ the infant industries argument ” for 
Protection :— 


“ Years ago, when an advance in Protective duties was pro- 
posed in Victoria, a Chinaman who had married a Enropean 
wife got his wife to address to a Royal Commission this state- 
ment of his claim for a duty :— 

‘**Possum Gully, September, 1882. My husband, who is a 
good Chinaman, wants to know if you will put a big duty on the 
birds’ nests that his people bring to this country, as it is only 
the rich boss Chinamen who make them. He has found out 
how to make them from sparrows’ nests ; so if you put about 5s. 
on each nest, he will make them.—Yours respectfully, ANNIE 
A——.’” 


That lady ought to get into the economic text, 
books. And the real value of the book, we think, 
lies in its anecdotes. It is not exactly instructive, 
as a whole, except to elementary students; but it 





temperate than with us. The tyranny of “trusts” 


is often illustrative, and always amusing. 
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“THE DARLING YOUNG.” 
THE CHILDREN. By Alice Meynell. London: John Lane. 


Iv is the day of the Child in literature, and Mrs. 
Meynell’s contribution to our knowledge of children 
can have few rivals. One other book of 186 stands 
beside her “ Children,” and that a book wrought of 
immortal mortal things—Mr. Canton’s “ W. V. Her 
Book.” In Mr. Canton’s book the emotion is sharper. 
Mrs. Meynell’s observation is, indeed, often dispas- 
sionate, but closer, finer, more complete than any- 
thing of the same kind we can recall: and so true is 
it that we are constantly recognising its truth with 
a shock of surprise. A child's cheek has been cool to 
our touch all our lives through, but we were too dull 
to realise the exquisite fact till she re-discovers it for 
us. “The child has something better than warmth 
in the cold; something more subtly out of place and 
more delicately contrary; and that is coolness. To 
be cool in the cold is the sign of a vitality quite 
exquisitely alien from the common conditions of the 
world. It is to have a naturally and not an arti- 
ficially separate and different climate. . . . The child 
is fresh in the wind and awakes cool from his dreams, 
dewy when there is hoar-frost everywhere else ; he is 
‘more lovely and more temperate’ than the summer 
day and the winter day alike. He overcomes both 
heat and cold by another climate, which is the climate 
of life.” And again, in the same exquisite essay, 
when she speaks of a child’s fulness, “ which is like 
that of a thick rose or a tight grape,” she amazes us 
with a fact which we have always ignorantly known. 

She discovers for us the beauty of the down 
on a child’s face, which passes so soon. “In some 
little children the whole face, and especially all 
the space between the growth of the eyebrows and 
the growth of the hair, is covered with hardly 
perceptible down as soft as bloom.” 

This bloom occurs, by the way, in young 
creatures other than children. Ducklings, the most 
enchanting of small fry, have the little wedge of 
yellow down pointing downwards between the eyes. 
So have puppies. You cannot say what day or what 
hour the down flies off, like any thistledown; but 
when it is gone, the baby softness is gone with it. 

Another of Mrs. Meynell’s flashes of illumination 
is when she discovers for us that the eyes of the 
child look outward: whence their brightness, 
their intelligence. “The eyes of the intellect are 
dimmed or darkened.” How true it is of the eyes 
of the thinker, which look in upon the mind, and 
are not concerned with an outside world! 

Perhaps the most beautiful of the essays, though 
less distinguished than some for brilliant flights of 
diction, is “ That Pretty Person.” Here in her com- 
punction over John Evelyn's “strangely hopeful” 
little son, who, dying at five, had nearly enough 
attainments to win him a classical scholarship, 
her thoughts are of a constraining tenderness 
—‘*They thought their little boy so strangely 
hopeful because he was on his way to be something 
else. They lost the timely perfection the while 
they were so intent upon their hopes. And yet it 
is our own modern age that is charged with haste.” 
She makes us feel the barrenness of those ages of 
art and literature in which children were not. 
“Art,” she writes, “had no little girls. There 
was always Cupid, and there were the prosperous 
urchin-angels of the painters ... . but there 
were no ‘little radiant girls.’ Now and then an 
‘Education of the Virgin’ is the exception, and 
then it is always a matter of sewing and reading. 
As for the little girl-saints, even when they were 
so young that their hands, like those of St. Agnes, 
slipped through their fetters, they are always 
recorded as refusing importunate suitors, which 
seemed necessary to make them interesting to the 
medizeval mind, though it mars them for ours.” 

And so this is to be claimed for our time of 
emancipations, that we have emancipated child- 
hood from an unduly forced growing-up. May not 
this be to some extent due to the fact that it is the 








time of the woman as well as of the child? It 
was always a man’s convention to hold premature 
womanhood the sweetest. The woman, if she could, 
would keep the childhood of her children longer than 
the limits change allows. 


NAPOLEON’S BOYHOOD. 


Lire or Napoteon Bonaparte. By William Milligan 
Sloane, Ph.D., L.H.D., Professor of History in Princeton 
University. Vols. I. and IL. Illustrated. New York: 
Century Co. London: Macmillan & Co. 


Ir may be doubted whether the story of Napoleon's 
life will ever be set forth in more elaborate and 
luxurious form than in the splendid series of volumes 
of which these are the first two; nor is it likely that 
any future biographer will traverse in his studies 
the whole range of Napoleonic literature more 
thoroughly than Professor Sloane. But one’s first 
hope upon turning over these generous leaves, that 
one is about to read a really great work, is 
quickly shattered. The author is learned and able, 
and has taken an infinity of pains in the amass- 
ing and arranging of his material; but his style 
is undistinguished, sometimes even slipshod, and 
he often seems curiously lacking in the critical 
faculty. These defects are a serious obstacle to 
one’s enjoyment of his narrative. Take, for in- 
stance, his brief character sketch of Napoleon's 
mother. Professor Sloane begins by telling us 
that, although well-born, “she was of peasant 
nature to the last day of her long life—hardy, 
unsentimental, frugal, and sometimes unscrupulous.” 
“Yet,” he continues, “for all that, the hospitality 
of her little home in Ajaccio was lavish and famous.’ 
Instead of keeping your mind upon the personality of 
‘Madame Mére” (as Letizia di Bonaparte came to 
be entitled by her illustrious son), you catch yourself 
speculating as to how a distinguished man of letters 
could first have written and then passed in proof a 
passage so ill-constructed and ill-expressed. “Among 
the many guests,” he proceeds, “ who were regularly 
entertained there was Marbeuf, commander in Corsica 
of the first army of occupation. There was long 
afterwards a malicious tradition that the French 
general was Napoleon’s father. The morals of Letizia 
di Bonaparte, like those of her conspicuous children, 
have been bitterly assailed, but her own good name 
at least has always been vindicated. The evident 
motive of the story sufficiently refutes such an asper- 
sion as it contains. [The italics throughout are ours. | 
Of the bride’s extraordinary beauty there has 
never been a doubt. She was a woman of heroic 
mould, like Juno in her majesty, unmoved in pros- 
perity, undaunted in adversity. It was probably 
to his mother, whom he strongly resembled in child- 
hood, that the famous son owed his tremendous, even 
gigantic, physical endurance.” 

Professor Sloane has found it almost impossible 
to disentangle truth from fiction in his researches as 
to the character of Napoleon's father. He is inclined 
to believe in the stories told of the good-fellowship 
of the young advocate, but not in those of his 
persuasive eloquence and influence as a patriot. 
This much, he thinks, is certain: that his people 
were proud and poor, that he endured the hard- 
ships of poverty with equanimity, and that he 
was naturally of an indolent disposition, though not 
wholly lacking in ambition. In the portrait by 
Girodet reproduced in this volume his aspect is 
that of a fop, weak-minded and foolish. Clearly, 
however, he was not absolutely without spirit, for 
he took part in an attempt at rebellion against the 
French invaders; subsequently he made his sub- 
mission, and this spirit died out, and henceforth his 
principal object in life was to get as much as he 
could out of the enemies of his country. Having 
first sent Napoleon to a dame’s school at the age 
of six, where “the boys teased him because his 
stockings were always down over his shoes, and for 
his devotion to the girls,” he addressed a formal 
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application to Paris in 1776, at the instigation of 
General Marbeuf, with a view to securing the 
education of his two eldest sons at the expense of 
the State. The application was successful, and on 
New Year's Day, 177%, Napoleon and his younger 
brother Joseph made their appearance at the 
military college of Autun. A few months later, 
Napoleon was moved to the larger establishment at 
Brienne. Here is Professor Sloane's account of this 
new experience: 

“ At Autun Napoleon had at least enjoyed the sympathetic 
society of his mild and unemotional brother, whose easy-going 
nature could smooth many a rough place. He was now entirely 
without companionship, resenting from the outset both the ill- 
natured attacks and the playful personal allusions through 


which boys so often begin, and with time knit ever more firmly, 
their inexplicable friendships. To the taunts about Corsica, 
which began immediately, he answered coldly, ‘I hope one day 
to be in a position to give Corsica her liberty. . . . Dark, 
solitary, and untamed, the new scholar assumed the indifference 
of wounded vanity, despised all pastimes, and found delight 
either in books or in scornful exasperation of his comrades when 
compelled to associate with them. There were quarrels and 
bitter fights, in which the Ishmaelite’s hand was against every 
other. Sometimes in a kind of frenzy he intlicted serious wounds 
on his fellow-students. At lengtheven the teachers marked him 

> } } 


and deprived him of 
battalion. 


his position as captain in his school 


The instructors at Brienne were Minim priests, 
and the life was as severe as it could be made with 
a clientage of aristocratic boys under half-educated 
and inexperienced monks : 


“Tn spite of all efforts to the contrary, however, the place 
had an air of elegance; there was a certain schoolboy display 
proportionate to the pocket-money of the young nobles and a 
very keen discrimination among themselves as to rank, social 
quality, and relative importance. Those familiar with the reek- 
lessness of boys in their treatment of one another, can easily 
conceive what was the reception of the newcomer, whose nobility 
was unknown and unrecognised in France, and whose means 
were of the seantiest.”’ 


But it was more by reason of his personal char- 
acter, we fancy, than from these considerations of 
birth that Napoleon fared so ill at the hands of his 
echoolfellows. Any one of the young military 
students depicted laughing at Bonaparte, the 
“nouveau,” in the well-known picture by Béalier- 
Dumas—excellently reproduced in colour in this 
volume—would probably have won himself a better 
reception, whatever his father’s rank, by dint of 
friendliness of manner, liveliness of disposition, and 
pleasantness of face: Napoleon's bearing was not 
ealculated to win him friends. It was not until 
winter had come, and he had an opportunity of 
showing the stuff of which he was made, that from 
being a pariah he became a leader. The weather 
drove him from the small garden in which he had 
kept aloof, in a state of armed neutrality, and he 
was obliged to associate with the other boys in the 
public hall. Here he instituted sports in which 
opposing camps of Greeks and Persians, or of 
Romans and Carthaginians, fought until the uproar 
brought down the authorities to end the conflict. 

On one occasion he proposed the game, common 
enough elsewhere, but not so familiar then in France, 
of building snow-forts, “ of storming and defending 
them, and of fighting with snowballs as weapons. 
The proposition was accepted, and the preparations 
were made under his direction with scientific zeal: 
the entrenchments, forts, bastions and redoubts 
were the admiration of the neighbourhood. For 
weeks the mimic warfare went on, Bonaparte, always 
in command, being sometimes the besieger and as 
often the besieged. Such was the aptitude, such the 
resources, and such the commanding power which 
he showed in either réle, that the winter was always 
remembered in the annals of the school.” 

We cannot follow Professor Sloane in his account 
of the next twenty-seven years of Napoleon's 
career, to which these two volumes are devoted. 
The pages which deal with his literary ventures, his 
history of Corsica, his novel of English life, and the 
many other juvenile effusions, mostly worthless, which 











came from his pen, are of special interest. But 
every chapter is worth reading. The style, as we 
have said, is often careless, but at his best Professor 
Sloane writes with a certain force. The illustra- 
tions—well - known historical paintings reproduced 
in colours, admirable engravings from authentic 
portraits, beautiful drawings specially made for the 
work—are a biography in themselves: Napoléon en 
Images. Taking it all in all, therefore, it is a work 
well worth possessing. It is to be complete in four 
volumes. 


EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA. 


Tue EXPLORATION OF AUSTRALIA FROM I8f4to 159. By 
Albert F. Calvert. London: George Philip & Son. 


Ir is not possible to consider this book seriously as a 
literary work, notwithstanding its sumptuous get-up. 
Quotations from well-known publications, prone to 
forget their quotational character and usurp the 
principal place, are often pitchforked into the text 
without even grammatical adjustment to their new 
situation. Pronouns at the beginning of a quotation 
cut off from their antecedents can give no account 
to whom they belong, and a quotation gets thus in 
whole or in part lost to the reader. Not seldom are 
the sentences, like babes beginning to talk, so help- 
less in expression that only their doting parent may 
divine their meaning. 

The book is characterised not only by the want of 
a sense of proportion, but by a carelessness or absence 
of dates not easy to match among serious books of 
narrative, but which a little industry might have 
remedied. And who read the proofs? For letter- 
press blunders, too, the book has few fellows. Take 
one sample. “ We both sat up all night. <A/fler this 
day, light came" (p. 61)—instead of “ After this, day- 
light came.” 

Nor can the book plead the justification of public 
zeal to supply a long-felt desideratum. There were 
already (as our book itself well knows) three works 
on Australian exploration; all of them serious, in- 
structed, competent, orderly and trustworthy. How- 
ever handy and helpful quotations may seem, it 
should be considered that they lose in value when 
clapped into misfitting places. To quote properly 
costs nearly as much as to originate. 

Yet out of this book too, all artless as it is, may 
the diligent reader piece together into a connected 
record a large section of the story of the exploration 
of our fifth continent. It is a story of an interest 
hardly less affecting than is the story of the founda- 
tion of any State that has attained to magnitude of 
dominion like Rome or Britain, or to authoritative 
influence like Athens or Judwa. As a State, 
Australia is, of course, still in its infancy. It is 
alive for the most part only around its circumfer- 
ence and in its south-eastern parts; inside are still 
wide areas not yet incorporated into its compara- 
tively gaunt frame. Not so much as a common head 
has Australia yet organised. Its main body still 
recognises five different centres of government ; 
while its outlying limbs—New Guinea, Fiji, 
Tasmania, etc.—are only beginning to feel how 
they ought to be but members one of another and 
of the main body. In reading the history of 
Australian exploration, the reader is present at the 
preparation, of a new habitat on the southern side 
of our globe for the transplantation of British civil- 
isation and its future development in modified form. 
Here, too, we see how nothing substantial is to be 
had without paying the true price for it. As there 
never was a State that came to anything that had 
not to fight for its autonomy against the rest of the 
world in arms and lay down its life in order to be 
born, so, in order to the mere human habitation of 
a new land, heroism to bear and dare the uttermost 
is almost equally demanded. The history of the 
opening-up of Australia too is a record of heroic 
suffering and heartbreaking effort. Australian 
explorers have, many of them, had to open up the 
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continent with their lives. To return from three 
years in the white North refreshed by the long 
holiday is a thing to puzzle the annals of exploration. 

In this volume we have the bulk of exploration 
in the interior, the record of expeditions that suc- 
ceeded in opening up the whole length and breadth 
of the continent, whereof hitherto only the fringe 
had been measured, estimated, appropriated. In 
1844-45, following up the Darling River as far as 
Laidley’s Ponds and striking thence north-west, 
Sturt penetrated to the Barcoo and within a degree 
of the tropic, yet not to his passionately desired goal 
at the centre. Six desperate months’ imprisonment 
in Dépot Creek, continuous toil and hardship, hunger 
sometimes for forty-eight hours at a stretch, long 
thirsts, the death of hiscomrade Poole, failure to attain 
his goal, reduced this brave, sensitive, sore-tried man 
to the longing ‘‘to lay down his head on the desert 
and never raise it again.” Yet happily much of the 
interior of which he brought back such dismal 
reports proved on later trial far from so impractic- 
able as it then seemed to the desperate explorer; a 
great deal of it is now heavily stocked. Home again 
at last, Sturt looked but the ghost of his former 
self; his health undermined, his eyesight perman- 
ently impaired. 

Happier was Leichardt’s expedition of 1844-45, 
Starting from the Darling Downs, he followed up a 
succession of river-courses parallel to and at no great 
distance from the east coast-line till he reached his 
goal at Port Essington, with the loss only of Gilbert 
the naturalist. Yet on his third expedition of 1848 
he and his party, intending to go by way of Cooper's 
Creek to the Gulf of Carpentaria, vanished into the 
unknown. Nor has any search expedition yet suc- 
ceeded in clearing up the mystery of their disappear- 
ance. Heartrending is the story of E. B. Kennedy's 
attempt (18418) to cleave his hopeless way through 
the impenetrable scrub and the murderous aborigines 
of Cape York Peninsula. Only three out of thirteen 
came home alive, including one aboriginal—not to 
take account of the martyrdom of many poor horses. 
Nor is Robert Austin’s expedition (1854) to the 
sources of the Gascoyne, Western Australia, to be 
easily forgotten. One by one his followers, utterly 
worn out, mind and body, with endless fatigue, heat 
and thirst, dropped down to die. Austin, not at 
liberty to yield, still pressed on till happily, the 
evening of that day, he did find water. Notstopping 
to rest his wearied-out bones, he at once tramped all 
the way back with the one element to resurrect his 
comrades that had yielded to die. Burke and Wills’s 
blundering expedition (1860-61) to cross the contin- 
ent from south to north coast cost seven lives and 
over £12,000, not counting relief parties. The first 
to cross right through Australia’s central axis from 
south coast to north was McDowall Stuart. This 
feat he accomplished on a third and last attempt 
(1861-62). On his first expedition the horses, for one 
item, went 101 hours, covering 112 miles, without a 
drink. Everybody knows how it is on Stuart’s track 
that the overland telegraph line was laid down 
(1872). Yet not everybody whom this line serves as 
another artery of intercourse with the world thinks 
how, to procure him this enlargement of life, Stuart 
gave up his own life—all but a remnant of patholo- 
gical existence. He returned a wreck, and his seven 
years more was but the propping-up of broken-down 
health. 

The last problem of Australian exploration was, 
and still is, to open up the unknown land occupying 
the heart of Western Australia and the western 
border of South Australia, and thereby abolish the 
block between the cultivated coast-fringe of Western 
Australia and Queensland. In 1873, Major War- 
burton crossed from Alice Springs on the Line 
(Overland Telegraph) to Oakover River, Western 
Australia. Next, 1874, John Forrest bridged the 
desert from the Murchison River to the Line. In 
1875-76, Ernest Giles, on a third expedition, starting 
from Pia Springs (27° S. and 117° E.) and following 
up the Murchison, traced the Ashburton to its 














source, and finally arrived at Peak Station (636 
miles north from Adelaide). In 1876, Saunders and 
Adam crossed from Roeburne to the Line. In 1879, 
Alexander Forrest, starting from the De Grey River, 
arrived at the Line. In 1891, the Elder Expedition, 
under D. Lindsay, left the Line near the centre of 
Australia in the middle of May, and, on October 14th, 
reached E:perance Bay on the south coast of Western 
Australia. All the way from Mount Squires to Queen 
Victoria Springs, 400 miles long, was found a dreary 
waste of sandhills and sandstone. Yet in this expedi- 
tion Mr. Wells, on a separate track, found splendid 
pastoral hilly country around Lake Wells, extending 
120 miles westerly and as far north as could be 
descried. 

The land still to be explored is shown in red 
blotches on a separate map of our volume. The 
bulk, from about 18° to 30° S. and 120° to 130° E., is 
pierced, west to east, by three narrow lines: the first 
(on the north) from Oakover River, the second from 
the headwaters of the Ashburton, the third some 
2° further south—all issuing into known land in 
South Australia. The two most southerly of the 
divisions marked off by these exploration lines are 
already fairly mapped out in the western parts. 
There still remain to the north some 260,000 square 
miles of terra ignota. To fill up this blank, the “Cal- 
vert Scientific Exploring Expedition,” the expense 
of which is borne by the author of our book, started on 
the 19th June of this year. Organised in consultation 
with the Geographical Society of Australia, it is 
fully equipped in all respects for scientific explora- 
tion. At its head is Mr. Wells, who did exceilent 
service as second in command in the Elder Expedition 
of 1891 and proved his qualification for the leader- 
ship of an exploring party. Along with him there is 
a second in command, one scientist (including botany 
and geology), one assistant, two camel-drivers, and 
one cook—seven men in all; also twenty camels, 
and all needful instruments (including photographic 
apparatus), outfit, stores, etc. The expedition is 
expected to be away twelve to fifteen months, the 
latest news being that it has met with disaster. 


FICTION. 

CHRISTINE OF THE Hitis. By Max Pemberton. London 

A. D. Innes & Co. 
THE SupPLANTER. By B. Paul Neuman. London: Methuen 

& Co. 
THE GREEN Book; OR, FREEDOM UNDER THE SNow, By 

Maurus Jékai. London: Jarrold and Sons. 
Mr, PEMBERTON, who has produced much good 
work in recent years in different lines, has given us, 
in “ Christine of the Hills,” a very powerful story of 
character and sentiment. His heroine is a lonely 
Dalmatian girl who emerges from poverty and soli- 
tude into sudden wealth and prosperity, only to be 
dragged back to miseries still worse than those from 
which she has escaped. In the end she meets with 
the reward of her patient endurance, and finds 
peace and love whilst she is still young enough to 
enjoy them; but these only come to her after she 
has passed through the sharpest of trials and vicissi- 
tudes. In her lonely childhood on the Dalmatian 
coast Christine has found a solitary friend in the 
person of Ugo Klun, the son of a neighbouring 
peasant. Alone in the world, without a relative, 
and with only one nominal friend in the person of 
the selfish old fisherman, Andrea, who tells the tale, 
Christine has allowed herself to become engaged in 
a childish fashion to Ugo. Terrified by some threat 
on the part of Andrea to have her placed in a convent, 
she yields to Ugo's solicitations, and marries him 
whilst still a child. On her wedding-day her husband 
is carried off by the Austrian soldiers, who are seek- 
ing him as a deserter, and Christine, not knowing 
the reason for Ugo’s disappearance, thinks herself 
deserted. After passing through a sharp crisis of 
illness and starvation in her little mountain hut, 
she is picked up insensible on the road by Count 
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Paul Zaloski, a confirmed woman-hater, who lives 
in his castle near Jajce. It is in his household 
that Christine really begins to live, and Mr. Pem- 
berton describes very beautifully the gradual 
awakening of the girl's soul amid her new sur- 
roundings, and the not less gradual growth in the 
breast of her preserver of a feeling of pure and 
tender love for his young charge. Everything 
seems to be smiling upon her, and she is about 
to become the wife of the Count when her first 
husband, whose death had been falsely reported, 
suddenly turns up and claims his own. Christine has 
the superstitious ideas of a husband's absolute rights 
over his wife which are natural to a Dalmatian 
peasant; but she might have fought against those 
ideas in the strength of her love for the Count 
if it had not been for the fact that her husband, 
believing that she has already been false to him, 
tells her of his determination to avenge himself 
by murdering her deliverer. She believes that she 
can only save the Count by submitting herself to 
Ugo, and she goes forth with him to a life of misery 
and degradation, whilst the unfortunate Count is 
left to believe that she was equally false and 
heartless. There is no need to pursue the story 
further. As we have said, it ends in peace, though 
perhaps, not in the fashion imagined by the reader. 
Mr. Pemberton has never done anything before so 
good as this, and his story is certain to find wide 
favour among those readers who can appreciate a 
tale at once delicate and powerful. 

“The Supplanter,” by Mr. Paul Neuman, is a 
nineteenth-century version of the old story of Jacob 
and Esau. Perhaps Mr. Neuman would have done 
better if he had refrained from giving us quite so 
literal a transcript of the Biblical incident which 
shows how Jacob stole his father’s blessing. This is 
the one blemish in a book which it is a pleasure to 
praise, alike for its fine sentiment, its healthy moral, 
and its distinct ability. Geoffrey Jordan is the Esau 
of the tale, and his brother Jim the Jacob. They 
are the sons of the same father and mother, but 
Geoffrey is the idol of his father, whilst Jim is the 
darling of his mother. Mr. Jordan is a country 
squire whose mind does not soar above the cultiva- 
tion of his farms and the maintenance of the Church 
of England as by law established. Mrs. Jordan is a 
foreigner of Jewish origin, with the instincts of her 
race strong within her. She does not understand 
her first-born, the typical English boy, with his love 
of sport, his disregard for the finer sentiments of 
life, and the real selfishness which underlies his air 
of genial good-nature; but her heart is drawn to 
Jim, the dreamer who worships her as though she 
were an angel, and has no taste for the rough ways 
of either father or brother. Unhappily, Jim is a 
coward, and like most cowards who have to face a 
world which they fear, tries to save himself by weak 
deceptions. It is the story of how he pays the 
penalty for this cowardice, and in the end triumphs 
over it and becomes a noble and self-sacrificing man, 
that Mr. Neuman has to tell us. The brothers fall in 
love with the same girl, but Geoffrey, who saves her 
life when the timid Jim hesitates to risk his own, 
naturally gains the first place in her regard, and 
the younger brother finds himself cast out from the 
paradise on which his hopes were set. It is in this 
darkest time of his life that he meets with a Non- 
conformist minister who has had to face trials and 
persecutions on his own account, and has been able 
to emerge from them purified and strengthened. Mr. 
Grant learns to love the timid youth whose aspira- 
tions are noble, though his will is weak, and from 
him Jim receives some of those lessons which enable 
a@ man not only to see the path of duty, but to tread 
in it resolutely. There is plenty of plot in “The 
Supplanter” ; indeed, the story is, if anything, almost 
too full of detail, whilst it stretches over the greater 
part of the life of its hero; but its charm—and it has 
a very real charm—does not lie so much in plot or 
incident as in the relations of the hero and Mr. 
Grant, and in the successive struggles with his 





old weakness which at last enable Jim Jordan to 
triumph, not only over his physical cowardice, but 
over the defective moral fibre with which he had 
been endowed at birth. It must not be supposed 
that “The Supplanter” is a didactic story, or that, 
because it treats of serious subjects in a serious 
spirit, it is therefore anything but a thoroughly 
readable work of fiction. It has merits which show 
that, with greater practice in his art, the writer 
may attain an unqualified success. 

The novels of Jokai palpitate with the realities of 
life. They show us men and women as they are, 
with all their imperfections and all their passions 
strong upon them; and, as a consequence, they show 
us the world as the pessimist sees it. That which 
redeems them is the breadth of view, the tolerance, 
and the profound human sympathy of the author, 
who can write even of his villains as though he 
found something in them not unworthy of being 
loved. “The Green Book” is the story of a revolution- 
ary plot in Russia in the year 1825. There is no 
need to say with whom Jokai's sympathies in such a 
tale are displayed ; but he can write even of a Czar 
or a Grand Duke with a tolerant regard for human 
nature in whatever position it may be found. There 
is a great deal of plotting and counter-plotting in 
“The Green Book,” and to English readers, at all 
events, it is rather difficult at times to keep the 
sequence of events and the identity of the multitu- 
dinous characters absolutely clear. But some 
incidents of the story are told with a spirit and zest 
that impress them upon the imagination, whilst some 
of the characters are so strikingly original that their 
identity is never for a moment lost. Among these 
the Czar’s favourite minister, Araktseieff, is perhaps 
the most prominent. The story of the orgies in 
which the great statesman indulges when, fleeing 
from his life of self-restraint in St. Petersburg, he 
seeks a few days of unfettered freedom in his 
country house with his repulsive mistress, is as 
terrible as it is true to certain phases of human life. 
There are many other portraits in the book which stand 
out with wonderful clearness, and, though we cannot. 
regard it as one of Jokai's best works, it is certainly 
well worthy of persual. 


THE MAGAZINES. 


WHILE Mr. Rhodes explains his aims in Westminster 
Hall, the whole management of the Chartered Com- 
pany and British policy in South Africa during the 
last fourteen years is subjected to a tremendous 
attack in the Contemporary Review from one of 
his strongest opponents in the past. In broad 
outline the Rev. John Mackenzie sketches the 
deplorabie results of the rejection of the Bechuana- 
land provisional settlement of 1882-83. This 
would have opened up the country to colonists 
while fully preserving native rights, but its 
failure left the field open to concession-hunters, 
and Mr. Rhodes’s brilliant proposals prevented 
the adoption of any alternative. Then the Char- 
tered Company went to Mashonaland, used it 
merely as a basis for company promotion, and 
at last exasperated not merely the subjugated 
Matabele, but even their hereditary prey, the 
Mashonas, into revolt. Mr. Mackenzie ridicules 
Mr. Rhodes’s services in reconciling the Dutch and 
English races, and also his Imperialism; and urges 
that the Company’s charter should be rescinded, 
and two Crown Colonies established south of 
the Zambesi, one composed of Bechuanaland and 
Khama’s country, the other of Matabeleland and 
Mashonaland; and that the whole expenses of the 
Matabele rising should be left to the Company to pay. 
The article does not spare the High Commissioner, 
and is an effective exposition of the shameful injus- 
tice done to the natives by the Company. Mr. Her- 
bert Paul's “House of Commons and its Leader” 
coruscates with good things, some of which 
do not reveal their brilliancies until a second 
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or third examination. Mr. Paul does not believe 
in a Ministerial collapse, but he thinks there 
may be a change in the leadership; he reviews 
caustically the number of Mr. Balfour's failures 
and of the incipient revolts against him, and, while 
doubting that the change will be immediate, 
inclines to back Sir Michael Hicks-Beach for the 
succession. Of Dr. Fairbairn’s admirable studies of 
recent English theologians, the most notable parts are 
the estimate of Jowett and the eulogy of Edwin 
Hatch, whose great merits never received due appreci- 
ation in his lifetime in England. Mr. Allan’s attack on 
naval boilers has the weight of an expert’s judgment; 
Mr. J. Ferguson Walker writes most exhaustively 
on proposed tunnels to Ireland, in the neighbourhood 
of Portpatrick and Donaghadee (the Mull of Cantire 
route being, of course, out of the question), but his 
arguments are not convincing as to the commercial 
value of the undertaking; there is a charming 
article by Mr. Phil Robinson on the birds in his 
garden in winter ; and a very interesting account by 
Mr. Robert Donald of “ Life in a French Commune” 
in Burgundy. 

There is nothing in the Contemporary about the 
Eastern crisis, and in the other magazines not much. 
In the Nineteenth Century M. Francis de Pressensé, 
for once, contributes nothing to our knowledge on the 
subject, though he displays a rather theoretic Philhel- 
lenism. Mr. Swinburne, on the other hand, is really 
Philhellenic, and the magnificent poem that opens 
the number displays some of that old fire of “ Songs 
before Sunrise” which has mostly burnt itself out 
since his conversion to respectability and Unionism. 
A side-issue of the Eastern Question is pursued 
in Mr. Holt Hallett’s article on “France and 
Russia in China,” which emphasises the value of 
Manchuria to Russia and points out the need 
there is for us to look to our own position—but 
not by propping up the Government; for China 
is so rotten that, as Mr. Holt Hallett neatly says, 
“she is a terror to no one but the German 
Emperor.” The rest of the number is above the 
average. Sir Julius Vogel, indeed, suggests that, 
when the Colonial Premiers meet at the Diamond 
Jubilee, they may talk about the Imperial Zollverein 
—but he also mentions Australian Federation and 
the inclusion of Newfoundland in the Dominion as 
possible agenda; Mr. J. D. Rees, C.I.E., writes an 
interesting and, on the whole, a hopeful paper on 
the famine ; Professor Mahaffy, with his usual learn- 
ing and brilliancy, asserts the claims of Alexandria 
as a field for excavation; Mr. Hankin attacks Bank 
Holidays—rather, we suspect, out of his inner con- 
sciousness (after all, you can easily get away from 
the crowd on those days if you have the wit to do 
so); and Miss Frances H. Low tells some shocking 
stories as to “How Poor Ladies Live.” But we 
hardly think the restoration of the governess in 
place of the High School, which is hinted at, or the 
checking of the supply of working women, could be 
justified. And surely pensions would be a better 
mode of relief than homes or “ small asylums" ? 

The Fortnightly Review contains nothing of quite 
first-rate importance this month, though two or 
three of the articles are of high value. This does 
not apply to the “Open Letter” to Mr. Arthur 
Balfour which begins the number—a letter “from a 
most loyal supporter,” which assures the addressee 
that in spite of his many great qualities he is not 
keen enough about mere politics, not patient enough 
with the average man, and consequently not quite 
in touch with his party in the House. The article 
is quite too eulogistic—as regards Mr. Balfour's 
“ fearlessness"’ when Irish Secretary, for instance— 
unless, indeed, the form is adopted to veil an intention 
to “ write sarcastic.” “A Study of Turkish Finance” 
(unsigned, in order not to compromise people in Con- 
stantinople) publishes figures taken from confidential 
Turkish reportsof past years, showing largedeficits not 
publicly acknowledged, and estimates of expenditure 
(especially military expenditure) which were largely 
exceeded. In the result, money could only be raised 

















by anticipating next year's taxes, and the financial 
system was chaotic. This situation has been steadily 
aggravated since 1881 : there is now a deficit of one- 
third of the present revenue and a floating debt of 
over four and a half years’ revenue. “ Diplomaticus” 
maintains that Lord Salisbury has throughout his 
public life been Russophil, or at least opposed to 
the traditional English maintenance of Turkey, at 
heart ; though he was overridden by Lord Beacons- 
field and Lord Derby at the Constantinople confer- 
ence in 1878, and acquiesced in the Cyprus Conven- 
tion. The article, we fear, only illustrates once 
more the truth of Prince Bismarck’s famous criti- 
cism on the Premier. Sun Yat Sen gives various 
astonishing instances of Chinese corruption and 
misgovernment, and assures us that as the whole 
country is ready for a change it is utter folly to 
bolster up the existing administration, as is so often 
proposed to us. We must pass by the rest of 
the number, though it contains articles on Gabriele 
d’Annunzio by Ouida and on Huysmans by M. 
Gabriel Mourey, and also a delectus by Mr. Edward 
Dicey of Mr. Rhodes’s speeches. 

The remainder of the magazines must wait till 
next week. 








FIRST IMPRESSIONS. * 


In diplomacy and in letters the year 1748 was memorable, for 
it witnessed the Peace of Aix-la-Chapelle, which closed the War 
of the Austrian Succession, and—even if we go no further than 
England, or trespass there beyond the region of romance—it 
witnessed the publication of Richardson’s “ Clarissa,” Fielding’s 
“Tom Jones,” and Smollett’s “ Roderick Random.” It is with 
the youngest of these three novelists that we are here concerned, 
for there has just appeared in the “‘ Famous Scots Series” a 
biographical and critical estimate, by Mr. Oliphant Smeaton, of 
“Tobias Smollett.”. We had almost forgotten—in spite of 
“Roderick Random ”—that Smollett was born north of the 
Tweed, for as soon as he came anywhere near years of discretion 
he turned his back on “ Caledonia, stern and wild,” though doubt- 
less, like others of his race, he extolled it when distance lent 
enchantment to the view. Mr. Smeaton has the grace to admit 
that a Scot, “in the narrow sense of the word,” Smollett cannot 
be considered. The truth is, to borrow a phrase of Dr. Johnson’s, 
he was caught young, for he came to London at eighteen, bring- 
ing with him a hot temper, too open a contempt for his fellow- 
mortals, and powers of sarcastic speech which helped him to 
make enemies with an alacrity which would have daunted a man 
less haughty and self-centred. There was gentle blood in his 
veins, but his means were narrow, his independence was great 

and if there was one thing he could not brook, it was contra- 
diction. Into the story of his struggles—whether as playwright, 
ship's surgeon, political satirist, hack historian, poet, critic, and 
finally novelist of commanding claims—we have not space to 
enter, though Mr. Smeaton, as in duty bound, has much to sa 

that is of interest. Smollett’s bnsatedge of the world grew quick 
and powerful during those years when disillusionment had its 
a work and poverty made its ceaseless demands alike on 
1is wit and his courage. There were people who grew enthusi- 
astic over Smollett even in his lifetime, for he could be 
fascinating enough if he liked; the pity is, he liked so seldom. 
One of his friends said he had a thousand good—nay, the best— 
qualities; but it must be admitted that he had a trick of 
keeping them out of sight, even in the best company. David 
Hume was a tolerably shrewd judge of men, and he likened 
Smollett to a cocoa-nut; “for,” said he, “the outside is the 
worst part of him.” His rough-and-tumble experiences of life 
served him in good stead when he found his true outlet in fiction 
and gave us in “ Humphrey Clinker,” a novel which Sir Walter 
Scott and Thackeray both thought the most laughable story 
that had been ever written. Smollett certainly was not a Scot 
“in the narrow sense,” for he did not joke with difficulty 





* Topras Smontetr. By Oliphant Smeaton. Famous Scots Series, 
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though the baffled tragedy of his own life makes us accept the 
mirth he gives us with a touch of shame, as well as of regret, 
that so much of care and disappointment fell to his lot, and that 
the world treated him so hardly. For the rest, as Thackeray 
puts it, one discerns that the author of “ Roderick Random,” 
‘Peregrine Pickle,” and “ Humphrey Clinker,” is not less manly 
and honest than irascible, and that he is a “ gentleman through- 
out all his battling and struggling, his poverty, his hard-fought 
suecesses and his defeats.” We have wandered, perhaps, 

little from Mr. Smeaton’s book, though not from its subject. 
It is no idle compliment, however, to say that this slim mono- 
graph gives a vivid, artistic, and sympathetic picture of the 
great novelist and his battle for bread at the point of the pen. 

Miss Alice Brown’s heroine, ‘“ Mistress Merey Warren,” 
was an admirable example of the blue-stocking amongst 
Women of Colonial and Revolutionary Times in America. 
Her life was long, placid, and intiuential, and rich to a remark- 
able degree in powerful friendships. She was born in 1723, 
and died in 1814, and therefore her youth was spent at a time 
when the American Colonies were outwardly loyal; and she 
lived long enough to look back from the serene heights of old 
age on that stormy epoch of tumult and war which ended with 
the Declaration of Independence. The old Puritan blood was 
in her veins, and with it convictions which made for righteous- 
ness and liberty. In the days of her youth, the public opinion 
of New England gave the girl of the period a somewhat 
demure part to play. These pages describe social life at Ply 
mouth, and a very pleasant life it was, in spite of the growing 
hazard of the times. In the midst of it all glides to and fro the 
figure of Merey Warren—a magnetic personality, swiftly appre- 
ciative of excellence in others, vivacious and charming in her 
speech, a woman who abhorred compromise in every shape or 
form, and was for the right, as she understood, at the point of 
the bayonet if need be. Grave Governor Winthrop did not 
approve of her verses and political strictures 3, and though he 
describes her as a godly young woman of speci: al parts, he adds 
that she has “fallen into a sad infirmity,” to wit, the pursuit of 
literature. Other eminent men flattered her not a little, and 
probably turned her head by literarycompliments which posterity 
has refused to endorse. Her “ History of the Revolution” was 
the earliest in date, but it was buried out of sight long ago by 
its successors ; and her political satires in prose and verse had no 
root of literary vitality in them, and presently withered away. 
Sut the beauty of her life has not departed, and she is remem- 
bered now by her genius for making friends, her skill in por- 
traying them, and the sense and sensibility which runs through 
her letters and which ruled her life. 

The National Home Reading Union sends us a pocket volume 
of “ Selections from the Poetical Works of Robert Browning,” 
with elaborate critical notes by Dr. Hill, Master of Downing 
College. There are, besides, other essays in appreciation of 
poems that are apt to intimidate the young person by their deep- 
sea soundings in religion and morals, their difficult style, and 
their obscure allusions, by Professor C. E. Vaughan, the Rev. J. 
Llewelyn Davies, Mr. W. F. Revell, and other well-known 
students of poetry. Dean Boyle » of Salisbury contributes some 
pleasant reminiscences to the volume, interape ‘sed with luminous 
comments on Browning's place in mg 5 The Dean states 
that when a boy at the Charterhouse, he called one day at 
Moxén's shop in Dover Street to ask for the new number of 

Bells and Pomegranates,” and that the shopman handed it to 
him across the counter with a smile, saying, “It’s been out for 
a fortnight, and you are the first that has asked forit.” The 
metaphysical element is too pronounced, and there are too many 
occult references in Browning to make any young lover of 
English literature look askance at such aids to interpretation as 
are contained in this admirable volume. 

Amongst books which searcely call for more than passing 
remark are Mr. Buckmaster’s “A Village Politician ”—or, 
in other words, the short and simple annals of a son of the soil, 
John Buckley by name, who is old enough to remember the 
political excitement which followed the passing of the first 
Reform Bill, and who played a sturdy yeoman’s part in the 
struggle which culminated in the Repeal of the Corn Laws. 
The Right Hon. A. J. Mundella contmbates a sympathetic 
preface to this veritable human document.—There has just 
been added to the “Splendid Lives Series” the “Story of Victoria, 
(Jueen and Empress”—a little volume which, without any 
pretence to special knowledge, sets forth in an artless but attrac- 
tive manner the great qualities which meet in the character and 
work of her Majesty.—Quite the most beautiful book of 
Lenten Readings which we have ever met is Dr. Phillips 
Brooks's persuasive, uplifting exposition of “ The More Abundant 
Life.” There is no morbid dwelling upon the physical sufferings 
of Christ in this volume, or any unworthy gloom of sackcloth 
and ashes, but rather a jubilant note of victory through the 
Cross, and mystic wonderful vision of what the believer may 
heeome if he will accept in all thoroughness the most sublime 
of accomplished events.—We have only space to add that we 
have received the first part of a new edition of a serial on 
‘Old and New London,” which Walter Thornbury and Edward 
Walford | mg ago made popular with all who love the historical 
and romantic aspects of the most wonderful city in the world. 








This new edition has been revised and brought up to date so as 
to include that Greater London which has grown up as if by 
magic outside the boundaries of the old town. The illustrations 
are many, and often of peculiar interest. 
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